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BISON HUNTING. 

The American bison, commonly called the buffalo, once ranged 
in vast herds over the greater part of the territory constituting the 
United States, but now is hardly known except in the remote and 
unsettled regions of the north and west. They are pursued by the 
Indians and white hunters for their flesh and skins, which latter 
are known as buffalo robes; these skins form an excellent buff 
leather, and when dressed with the hair on, serve the Indians for 
clothes and shoes ; the Europeans of those regions use them for 
blankets, and find them light, warm and soft. The flesh is used 
as food, and the hump on the shoulder is esteemed a great deli- 
eacy. Our engraving represents the Indian mode of taking the 
animal. The annual buffalo hunt by the Indians comnf@nces with 
a festivity, called the buffalo dancé, and ends in an entertainment 
in which one of their carcasses supplies the only ingredient. As 
soon as a herd of cattle is seen on the plain, the most fleet and 
active of the horsemen prepare to attack them. The hunters go 
against the wind, as the faculty of smelling in the bison is so ex- 
quiisite, that the moment they get scent of their enemy they retire 


with the utmost precipitation with a favorable wind; the hunters 
approach very near, and, descending in the form of a widely ex- 
tended crescent, hunt them in all directions. In taking aim they 
direct their arrows to the hollow of the shoulder, by which means 
they generally bring them down. After a while they become so 
jaded and weary that they seem ready to sink under their fatigue ; 
but the hunters still urging them to flight by their loud cries, drive 
them at last from the field ; such as are unable to exert the neces- 
sary speed for escape are slaughtered; they not unfrequently, 
when wounded, become excessively furious, and charge headlong 
at the hunter, overthrowing both horse and rider. While feeding, 
they are often scattered over a vast surface; but, when they move 
forward in mass, they form a dense, impenetrable column, which, 


once fairly in motion, is scarcely to be turned. They swim large { 


rivers nearly in the same ordor in which they traverse the plains ; 
and, when flying from pursuit, it is in vain for those in front to 
halt suddenly, as the rearward throng dash madly forward, and 
force their leaders on. The Indians sometimes profit by this 
habit; they lure a herd to the vicinity of a precipice, and, setting 


BY 


the whele in rapid motion, they terrify them, by shouting and 
other artifices, to rush on to their inevitable destruction. Numér- 
ous tribes of Indians are almost wholly dependent on these animals 
for food, clothing, tents, utensils, etc. Vast multitudes of bisons . 
are slaughtered annually ; but it is to be deeply regretted, that the 
white hunters and traders are in the habit of destroying these valu- 
able beasts in the most wanton and unnecessary manner. It is 
common to shoot bisons, even when they have abundance of food, 
for the sake of the tongue or hump alone, or even because the 
animals come so near as to present a fair aim. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at, that, from all causes of diminution, the bison 
should become less numerous every year, and remove farther and 
farther from the haunts of men. Once extensively diffused over 
what is now the territory of the United States, as we have said, 
they are no longer found except in the remote, unsettled regions 
of the north and west, being rarely seen east of the Mississippi or 
south of the St. Lawrence. The time cannot be far distant, when 
this species, like the Indian tribes which hover near them, will 
have passed away, and be known no more. 
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THE LAW STUDENT: 


STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[conc.upep.] 
CHAPTER XVII. 


SUCCESS OF OLD 8AM’S MISSION, 


Some weeks rolled by—another steamer arrived. This time it 
brought no news from Old Sam. It was just as well ; intelligence, 
Stanton thought, would only confirm his fears and expectations. 
He called several times on Maria, and urged her again and again 
to recall her decision. But she was immovable ; gently but firmly 
she insisted on keeping her resolution, and Stanton was in 
despair. 

Thus, as we said, some weeks passed. A third steamer was 
due ; she arrived, and yet nonews from Old Sam. Stanton began 
to think that he was himself lost, and, instead of taking Mark, had 
been unable even to take care of himself. 

He was sitting in his office the third day after the steamer’s 
arrival, busily engaged in the preparation of an important case, 
when, raising his eyes for a moment, he saw Old Sam standing 
within a foot of his desk. An exclamation of surprise burst from 
Stanton’s lips. 

“Why, my good fellow, when did you arrive? How long have 
you been standing there ?” 

“ Only a minnit,” returned Old Sam, a broad smile extending 
all over his coarse features. ‘I thought Iwouldn’t disturb you, 

@® I see you are busy.” 

“Disturb me! Why, I would have thrown a farm in the fire 
to see you, Sam! What news?” cagerly ejaculated Stanton. 

“T’ve got him!” returned Sam, shrugging his shoulders with a 
seaman’s hitch, and the smile on his face extending his mouth to 
an alarming extent. 

Stanton grasped the old sailor’s hand with an expression of 
extravagant delight. 

“My good fellow, you are worth your weight in gold! The 
whole detective police of London couldn’t have done more! 
Where is he?” 

Sam made a significant gesture over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the jail. 

“Lying at anchor over there in the brig,” was the sententious 
answer. 

“Capital! You have done me a magnificent service!” said 
Stanton. “ You shall be rewarded.” 

“Enough said on that tack,” replied Old Sam, with a kind of 
sturdy good nature. “Old Sam don’t care for money, as long as 
this is all right”’—tapping a side pocket, in which his constant 
companion, a black flask, peered suspiciously out. “I hope you 
don’t think, Mr. Stanton, tiat’s what I went for. Catch an old 
halk like me going such a vy’ge for money !” 

“No, no, my good fellow, I did not mean to offend you, or to 
insinuate anything of the kind. I know it was your regard for 
your mistress which led you to undertake the enterprise, and the 
sentiment does you honor. She will reward you.” 

“That’s it, that’s it!” exclaimed Old Sam. “It'll be all the 
pay 7 want, just to see how it will please her.” 

“But tell me how you managed the affair. I was very much 
afraid you would not succeed so well.” 

“ Well, you see, I writ you when I got to Liverpool. I couldn’t 
find him there, so I went to London—London’s a mighty big 
city, Mr. Stanton ; I never could tell what latitude I was in, when 
I was cruising about. Well, one day I was on a cruise round the 
streets, first on one tack and then on the other, when all to once I 
thought see Mark, looking as careless and independent like, as if 
he hadn’t robbed his uncle’s widow of every cent. I followed on 
behind him until he went into a house; then I went and gota 
policeman, and we nabbed him handsomely in his room. I don’t 
know much about the rest, until they give me a lot of papers, and 
put Mark into my hands and told me to carry him safe back. 
Blow me, if I didn’t do that, any way. He’s safe, I guess, where 
he is now. 

“J’ve got the papers all here, too,” added Sam, fumbling in 
his pocket, and producing a parcel of documents. “I s’pose I’m 
to give them up to you. I don’t know what else to do with ’em.” 

“ Yes, I would like to examine them,” replied Stanton, taking 
the parcel from Old Sam’s hand. 

The latter immediately made his exit, saying that he had not 
yet announced the intelligence to Mrs. Leavitt. Stanton saw, on 
a glance at the parcel, that it was directed to the executive officer ; 
and he lost no time in transmitting it to the proper quarter. 

In a little more than a week, a court of Oyer and Terminer was 
to be held at P——. In this court, as the indictment against 
Mark still stood, the trial would come on, and Stanton set in- 
stantly r‘ work preparing for the event—as, being district attor- 
ney, it would be his duty to conduct the prosecution. 

Mark, too, being aware of the probable speedy approach of his 
trial, employed counsel, and made preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence. In these arrangements, Brownly Brown, Esq. was unusu- 
ally active ; and from this and various other circumstances, Stan- 
ton suspected that an attempt would be made to sustain the 
validity of the disputed securities by suborned witnesses. 

Among the papers of which Old Sam had been the bearer, was 
one which afforded far more satisfaction than the capture of Mark, 
or any other circumstance in the whole affair. It was an intima- 
tiom chat Mark had a large sum deposited in the Bank of England, 


which would be subject to a proper draft. He immediately ob- 
tained a sort-of interlocutory order to restrain its disposal by 
Mark, and to await the judgment of the court. 

A day or two before the trial came on, while Stanton was busily 
engaged in preparation, he was interrupted by the entrance of 
rough-looking individual, coarsely dressed, and his hat drawn 
down over his eyes. He stood for a moment regarding Stanton, 
who questioned him by a glance. 

“ You don’t know me,” briefly remarked the individual. 

“TI confess it,” replied Stanton. ‘ What do you want 1” 

“ Never saw me before, eh ?” 

“T don’t think I’ve had the honor. 
your business ?” 

“A good deal,” replied the other. “You know Mrs. Leavitt, 
of course 

Stanton assented. 

“ You were at her wedding some years ago?” 

Stanton gave another impatient nod. 

“ Well,” continued the stranger, “I was a guest also; but they 
didn’t treat me well—they kicked me out. Do you guess who I 
am now ?” 

“Miss Sceley’s—Mrs. Leavitt’s father!” exclaimed Stargign, in 
surprise. 

“ All gammon, my boy—all gammon!” replied the other, with 
a significant gyration of his fingers. . 

“ You are not then—” 

“ Not a bit of it—no more than you are, my boy! That’s what 
I come to tell you about. I’m one of Mark’s witnesses; but he 
has cheated me, and I mean to cheat him, and get my revenge. 
So when I come to swear, you may ask me what questions you 
like. That’s all—I wanted to give youahint. Act upon it as 
you please.” 

So saying, the stranger drew his hat down again over his brow, 
and abruptly turned on his heel and left the office, not seeming to 
hear Stanton’s call. 

At first, Stanton hardly knew what to make of this mysterious 
visit, and equally mysterious intimations. Had that affair of the 
wedding night also been one of Mark’s villanous plots? The sus- 
picious affair of the settlement also came to his mind ; and though 
he could see little light on either subject, he determined to keep a 


close watch on any revelation which might be elicited in the 
course of the proceedings. 


What has that to do with 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRIAL—DENOUEMENT. 


Tne morning of the trial came. All P—— was in excitement, 
and the court room was crowded with spectators. Mark sat by 
the side of his counsel, apparently as unconcerned as any. A sar- 
donic smile flitted across his face whenever he chanced to glance 
over the court room, and saw the eager eyes which were fixed on 
him and on the proceedings. Ellen was also within the bar near 
Mark; but she was so closcly veiled, that the expression of her 
countenance could not be seen. 

After a few preliminary proceedings—there always are prelimi- 


“nary proceedings in a court—Stanton briefly opened the case on 


the part of the people, and then called his witnesses. Their evi- 
dence, which could be of course only circumstantial, was still 
strong against the genuineness of the signatures of Mark’s official 
bonds; and enough similar evidence was also brought forward to 
induce looks of intelligence among the jurors. 

The people then rested. 

Mark’s counsel arose, and simply begged the jury to mark how 
plain a tale would put to flight all the uncertain circumstantial 
evidence against his client. He proposed to show by two unim- 
peachable witnesses that Messrs. Pratt and Wilson—the gentle- 
men whose names are charged to be forged—did sign the bonds in 
question, and that, therefore, these signatures were not forgeries. 
He called Matthew Clark. 

A voice in the audience answered the call, and the person to 
whom the voice belonged approached the witness stand. Stanton 
looked curiously around to see who the witness could be, whose 
name he had never before heard. As he neared the box, Stanton 
recognized instantly the mysterious individual who had paid him 
such an abrupt visit a day or two before. The witness caught 
Stanton’s eye, and gave him a sort of sly wink and indescribable 
grimace, as ifto put him on his recollection. The opposite coun- 
sel did not notice it, but Mark did, and looked in stern wonder at 
Clark. Being sworn to tell the whole truth, Mark’s counsel 
finally condescended to raise his head, and, handing the witness 
the disputed bonds, asked, with the most indifferent, matter-of- 
course air, whether he was acquainted with the signatures. The 
latter took the document in his hand, examined them closely, and 
then replied : 

“J don’t think I have the honor of an acquaintance with the 
signatures, sir.” 

Mark started in surprise, and his counsel also stared at the wit- 
ness, and dropped his indifferent air. 

* “Have you never seen those signatures before?” queried he, 
sharply. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen ’em before,” drawled the witness. 

“ Well, sir, no trifling with the court,” sternly replied the coun- 
sel, casting also a look at the jury, as if to say, “‘ You see he is an 
unwilling witness.” Resuming the examination, he said to Clark: 

“ Tell the court and jury how you became acquainted with the 
signatures, and under what circumstances you saw them before.” 

“They were werry peculiar carcumstances,” replied the witness, 
with another wink at Stanton, which this time escaped both Mark 
and his counsel’s attention. 


“‘ Well, out with it,” a little impatiently added the latter. 

“The first time I see them signatures,” answered the witness, 
holding them out before him and squinting at them with one eyé, 
while he deliberately drawled his words. “ Let’s see, ‘twas one 
day last week down in Mr. Brown’s office—that covey sitting yon- 
der,” added the witness, stretching out his hand and pointing to- 
wards Brow.., who, full of effrontery as he was, flinched under 
the sudden and unexpected observation drawn upon him. Mark 
grew black in the face with rage, and hastily whispered something 
to his astonished counsel. The latter immediately said to the 
witness : 

“You may go down, sir.” e 

“Stop,” exclaimed Stanton, “I wish to cross-examine.” Ad- 
dressing the witness, he said : 

“You say, you saw the signatures for the first time last week, 
in Mr. Brown’s office. Who was present beside yourself?” 

“The other chap over yonder, who’s going to swear,” replied 
the witness, pointing with his finger, “and Mr. Brown.” 

“ For what purpose were the signatures shown to you ?” 

“ So we shogd know ‘em, of course, and could swear to ’em,” 
said the witness. 

“You were to be paid for this service 1” 

“ Sartinly.” 

“You were to be paid, and the other witness you speak of, also 
for perjuring yourselves ?” 

“That's it, exactly; but we repented, you see,” replied the 
witness. 

“You have done well to do so,” said Stanton. 
what did you say your name was ?” 

“Matthew Clark, sir,” returned the witness, adding, sotto voce, 
and with a grimace which set the bar in a roar, “I’m kind o’ 
ashamed of it, though.” 

“Did you never bear another name ?” 

Here Mark’s counsel objected, saying that he could not see the 
object of this question. 

“TI wish to ask the witness some questions,” said Stanton, ad- 
dressing the court, “touching what he knows of the defendant’s 
previous character.” 

The court intimated that he might proceed. 

“T’ve had a good many names on occasions,” replied the wit- 
ness. “ The prisoner there hired me once to call myself Seeley, 
and play father to a young lady who was going to marry his 
uncle.” 

Mark’s face grew pale with anger and fear under this new reve- 
lation, and again his counsel interposed. 

Stanton intimated that he had no more questions to ask on that 
subject, but proposed another. 

“Do you, Mr. Clark, know anything about a marriage settle- 
ment purporting to have been made by the late Jacob Leavitt 
upon Maria Seeley, now his widow ?” 

Mark’s counsel objected to this, also; but the court remarked 
that there seemed to have been an extraordinary amount of con- 
cealed villany practised by the prisoner, if the witness was to be 
believed, and he was willing to admit the answer, as showing his 
previous character, if that was the intention of the prosecutor. 
Stanton admitted that such was his purpose. The witness pro- 
ceeded : 

“I witnessed such a document.” 

“Made by Mr. Leavitt ?” 

“By the prisoner and his sister there,” replied the witness, 
pointing at Mark and Ellen, who sat motionless in her veiled 
security. 

“His sister!” exclaimed Stanton, unable to repress his aston- 
ishment and emotion. “ His sister!” 

Mark’s counsel again rose to object that Miss Leavitt was not 
on trial, and therefore the evidence on that point should not be 
admitted; but before the words were out of his mouth, the answer 
came from the witness : 

“Sartainly. Miss Ellen signed the young lady’s, Miss Seeley’s, 
name.” 

A murmur of execration passed around the audience, who were 
listening with breathless attention, and Stanton sank back in his 
seat and covered his face with his hands. 

“My God,” he muttered faintly, “ what have I escaped !” 

For a moment no one moved; the court, bar and audience, as 
well as the counsel engaged, were struck with astonishment. 
Ellen herself sat motionless as a marble statue, and Mark’s face 
assumed a hardened and defiant expression. 

The court inquired if the public prosecutor wished to ask the 
witness any further questions. Stanton signified that he did not, 
and the witness was allowed to go down. 

A brief consultation passed between Mark and his counsel, 
which ended in the latter announcing that they would call no more 
witnesses. He rose, thereupon, and made a brief speech in de- 
fence; but brief as it was, it was evidently labored, and pro. 
nounced under a sense of the utter hopelessness of his client’s 
case. 

When he had done, Stanton rose. All eyes were eagerly fixed 
upen him, and even Ellen turned her head to get a full view of 
his face. Itwas calm and pale, but those near him remarked that 
his eyes flashed with deep and righteous indignation. He pro- 
ceeded in a low, measured tone to make a brief review of the evi- 
dence, placing each point in its strongest light. As he advanced, 
his voice grew louder, and when he had finished summing up the 
evidence, he launched out into a strain of fiery invective and elo- 
quent indignation at the long-practised and studied villanies of 
Mark; displayed his envenomed and heartless persecution of Ma. 
ria, and drew such a beautiful picture of thedatter under all her 
distresses, that many in the audience were affected to tears, and 
all, including the judge and the bar, listened with excited and 
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breathless attention. He made only a brief but fiery allusion to 
the part Ellen had taken; with a proud delicacy, he did not men- 
tion her name, though the picture which he drew with a few mas- 
terly touches, needed no index to point out the character it repre- 
sented. Even the cold and haughty Ellen quailed before the 
frightful daguerreotype of herself. 

When Stanton sat down, the whole audience drew a long breath, 
so deeply had they hung upon his words. The jury consulted 
together but for a moment in the box, and immediately returned 
a verdict of guilty against Mark. 

The court thereupon declared itself adjourned ; and the venerable 
silver-haired Judge B——, the same who had made some time 
ago the prediction which will be remembered, descended from the 
bench, took Stanton by the hand, and expressed in the warmest 
terms the delight the young attorney’s effort had given him. 

“Tam an old man,” said he, “ and I can occupy the bench but 
a little while longer at any rate; no matter, I shall resign, and 
use all my influence to have you appointed in my stead—no one 
could fill it with more distinction.” 

Stanton was naturally surprised at sach a degprasion, which 
seems romantic, and which he had no idea would be acted upon; 
but he acknowledged, as gracefully as he could, the compliment 
paid, and gathering up his papers left the court. As he did so, 
he encountered Old Sam, who had been an attentive listener, and 
whose rough sleeve had wiped the moisture from his eyes, as 
Stanton had spoken of his beloved mistress. 

“God bless you, Mr. Stanton!” he said, his rough voice trem- 
bling a little with the ardor of his feelings. It was all he could 
find words to say. 

We prefer not to follow Mark Leavitt in his panishment—Ellen 
in her disgrace. The former suffered just imprisonment ; the lat- 
ter was quietly allowed to dispose of her property, and to take up 
her departure for New York, to hide herself in the crowd, unpun- 
ished save by her conscience, and, what was more severe, her ban- 
ishment from fashionable and respectable society. Her state was 
pitiful, spite of her wealth—we will not dwell on it. 

Immediately after the trial, Stanton took measures to recover 
the abstracted funds belonging to Maria. It was not difficult. 
The fall amount was lying to the credit of Mark in the Bank of 
England, and the proper proceedings soon placed it in Stanton’s 
hands. 

When this final result was attained, he called upon Maria to 
announce the fact, and to deliver over to her the voucher of his 
success. It was an afternoon similar to the one on which Maria 
had given him her decision upon his proposal. 

“Now,” said he, with a smile,.which did not hide his ardent 
glance and fervid tones, “will you not permit me to worship the 
game sun which has received my lifelong orisons t” 

Maria blushed, but did not reply. Unresisted, he passed his 
arm around her slender waist, and imprinted a warm, long-drawn 
kiss upon her lips. 

“Now,” he whispered in her willing ear, ‘now I am happy! 
What a long dream I have had !” 

Let us draw the curtains over the felicity of pure love, which 
has suffered such sore trials, and is still pure and bright. The 
story is soon told. 

Stanton and Maria were married with little delay or prepara- 
tion; mere ceremony had no business to keep apart these lifelong 
lovers. At the altar, Maria was not less lovely than upon the 
other bridal; and O, how infinitely more happy and trusting! 
Her chastened heart felt now no ill-omened fears for the future— 
all was bright as the beautifal nuptial day. 

Stanton re-purchased the mansion formerly owned by Mr. Lay- 
bach, restored them to their old home, and as they were growing 
old, and Maria desired it, the wedded pair also took up their resi- 
dence with her foster parents. 

Old Sam wanted no greater happiness than to be permitted to 
serve his former mistress; and took lifelong delight in nothing 
more than the relation of his famous exploit of capturing Mark, 
and his now master’s great speech upon the trial. 

Judge B——, on further reflection, did not earry out his roman- 
tic threat. But constitution-makers came before many years, and 
legislated him out of office, providing that judges should be elected 

by the people; and in his district Stanton’s popularity was so 
great, that he was nominated and elected to the position which 
his old friend, Jadge B——, predicted he would fill. 

A happy life has a short history—it is told in a word. The_ 
after-life of Stanton and Maria belongs to this class. Have we 
said enough 

THE END. 
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THE BREAKWATER AT CHERBOURG. 


the intermediate forts. Its whole cost since i 
ment in 1783, is 67,300,000 francs, and gives to the French navy 
a safe and accessible port for the largest ships of the line, at a 
distance of .about four thousand metres from 
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There is no rule that is not liable to some exceptions or other, 
Estrange. 


save that very rule itself.—Sir R. L’ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAYS GONE BY. 


BY ©. G DUNN. 


In days gone by—in days gone by, 
Ere childhood’s charms had fled; 

Ere joy’s bright symbol left mine eye, 
To number with the dead; 

How sweet was life—how bright the star 
By which I then was led. 


In everything that met my gaze, 
Some beauty could I trace; 

All nature in those bygone days, 
Was bounded round with grace, 

And the language of my heart was wrote 
Upon my smiling face. 


How changed, though, now! alas, alas! 
I am not happy now; 
Care’s woe-crowned monarch truly has 
Claimed this my youthful brow; 
And at its shrine within my heart, 
ry My spirits humbly bow. 


My spirits humbly bow, but 0, 
Above my woeful fears; 

I see a bright, transcendent glow, 
Through all my grief-wet tears— 
"Tis hope that points toward the sky, 

To joy’s eternal years. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL: 
No. X VIL 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Journey from Vienna to Hungary—Presburg—Fortress of Komorn—Buda— 
Pesth—Suspension Bridge. 


Arter returning from Poland to Vienna, I once more enjoyed 
a brief survey of this delightful capital, and having found much 
less difficulty in obtaining my passport for Hungary than I en- 
countered in obtaining the necessary vise for Poland, I took pas- 
sage in a fine, commodious steamer, down the Danube. We 
made brief landings at Presburg and Komorn, and finally arrived 
at Pesth. The navigation of the river is very hazardous, and its 
channel is constantly impeded by sand-bars, abrupt angles, and 
with islands innumerable. Added to this the rapidity of the cur- 
rent is a serious annoyance to pilots. Vast numbers of floating 
mills are anchored along the shores all the way from Vienna to 
Pesth, a distance of two hundred miles, which receive their motive 
power from the rapid course of the water, a fact which will illus- 
trate its headlong speed. 

Presburg, in Hungary, was our first stopping-place on our way 
down stream. It is a city containing something less than fifty 
thousand inhabitants, and is delightfully situated on the river’s 
bank ; formerly it was the seat of the Diet, and the place of coro- 
nation of the kings of Hungary, and was at one time considered 
the capital of the country, after Buda, the ancient capital, fell into 
the hands of the Ottomans, in 1541. Komorn, the second stop- 
ping-place, as already referred to, is a city of about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and is guarded by one of the strongest and most 
perfectly constructed fortresses in all Europe. It is a matter of 
boast with its inhabitants that it was never taken by an enemy; 
in 1848-49, it resisted all the efforts of the Austrians. Its people 
sustain a high reputation for courage, industry and patriotism. I 
liked the aspect of the place, and would gladly have inspected its 
lines had time served. 

The appearance of Pesth, the capital of Hungary, is very fine 
and impressive. The city is composed of two parts, divided by 
the river Danube—Buda on the right bank, and Pesth on the left, 
the two containing some hundred and twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants. The history of the place is one of war and bloodshed. It 
was five times taken by the Turks. Since the beginning of the 
last century Pesth has experienced thirteen disastrous inundations 
caused by the rapid rise of the Danube. The most fearful of these 
occurred seven years since, when the city on either shore was 
nearly submerged, and over two thousand houses were destroyed 
in Pesth, two handred in Buda, and fifteen hundred in the envi- 
rons, to say nothing of the serious injury sustained by many oth- 


. ers. The sacrifice of life was also quite large ; but the place has 


outlived all, and is thrifty, and a famous business mart on the 
Danube’s course. 

In April, 1849, Prince Windishgratz left a garrison at Buda 
under command of General Hentzi; Pesth had been taken posses- 
sion of by the Hungarians, and all communication between the 
two cities was interrupted. On the 4th of May, Georgey with an 
army of 40,000 men occupied the heights above Buda, and com- 
menced bombarding the fortress. Hentzi retaliated by bombard- 
ing Pesth, against which he directed one hundred pieces of cannon 
from noon till midnight. The Hungarians on the Pesth side of 
the river had refrained from firing on the fortress in order that 
Hentzi might have no pretext for bombarding the town. On the 
9th, Hentzi, observing that the Hungarians on the Pesth side were 
preparing to erect a battery against the work-yard of the Buda and 
Pesth Suspension Bridge, opened a tremendous fire on Pesth with 
shells and grape shot. The inhabitants of Pesth fled in terror 
from the town, and took refuge in the Stadtwalchen, where they 
remained till the siege was over. Georgey had meanwhile crowned 
the heights above Buda with battering artillery from Komorn, and 
from the 9th to the 13th, Buda was bombarded day and night with 
little or no interruption. On the 13th, Hentai directed all his bat- 


teries to bear on Pesth, which was bombarded from morning till 
midnight. An eye-witness, describing the fearful scene, says: 
“ Balls, bombs and rockets flew like a hurricane over the devoted 
city, which was on fire in some fifty places. The shells and rock- 
ets, with their fiery trains, might be seen falling like shooting stars 
into the town, and rendering all attempts to check the progress of 
the flames unavailing. On the night of the 16th of May, the Hun- 
garians attempted to force their way into the fortress, but were 
repulsed with great loss by Hentzi. On the night of the 20th, 
they stormed Buda on all sides. The assault and defence were 
conducted with equal gallantry. Palisade after palisade was forced 
by the Hungarians, who, after a sanguinary struggle, in which 
Hentzi was killed, eventually succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the fortress, on whose shattered ramparts the national 
standard was hoisted at dawn of day, and hailed with joy by the 
inhabitants of Pesth, who returned to their deserted dwellings.” 

Pesth presents a complete contrast to the antique, irregular and 
rock-built town of Buda opposite ; it stands upon a flat, its streets 
are wide and regular. Along the Danube side runs a wide quay; 
which is highly ornamented, as it is finely terraced; a row of 
really handsome buildings run along the quay for nearly a mile 
and ahalf. [See engraving on page 220.] The principal streets 
of Pesth are Hern-Waitzen, Gross-Brucken and Dorotheen- 
gassen. The scenes presented in the streets give the stranger a 
mixed impression of splendor and semi-barbarism—magnificent 
equipages glittering with liveried hussars behind the carriages, 
encountering a troop of wild horses fresh caught from the Puzta, 
or a herd of fawn-colored, long-horned oxen, with savage looking 
herdsmen in sheepskins. The only public building of note is the 
Neugebaude, a barrack and artillery depot, no doubt the largest in 
the world. It was built by the Emperor Joseph in 1786, for what 
purpose was never exactly explained. The Hungarians hint 
darkly at the extent of the underground apartments, which they 
say are far too numerous to be of use as cellars; and they con- 
clude from the chains and rings with which these dungeons were 
provided, that it was the emperor’s design to have provided 
accommodations in them for a large portion of the Hungarian 
nobility. 

Pesth is the seat of the chief judicial tribunals of Hungary ; they 
are called the Konigliche Tafel (King’s Table) and Septemviral 
Tafel. A little distance out of town is the “Field of Rakos,” a 


plain memorable in Hungarian history, because the Diet, the great 
national assembly of the Magyars, was anciently held on it in the 
open air. On these occasions, the deputies repaired hither on 
horseback, the magnates armed to the teeth, and the chief ecclesi- 
astics in their sacerdotal robes, with mitre and crosier, each at- 
tended by a large retinue of vassals, so that the multitude assem- 
bled was sometimes swelled to 100,000 men, who dwelt in tents. 
Buda and Pesth are connected by the most magnificent suspension 
bridge I have ever crossed. The cost of building it was about a 
million and a half of dollars; it was nine years in building, and 
was first opened on the 5th of January, 1849, to allow the Hunga- 
rian army of Kossuth to retreat, when pursued by the Austrian 
forces. The Hungarians in passing over were closely pursued 
by the Imperialist cavalry and artillery at fall gallop, supported 
by thousands of infantry—in fact, the whole platform was one 
mass of moving soldiers. During the first two days, 60,000 Impe- 
rial troops with two hundred and seventy pieces of cannon passed 
over. The bridge was, therefore, at once tested in the severest 
manner. 

I met some very pleasant and intelligent people at Pesth, and 
gathered some important and interesting facts in conversation. 
The country, it seems, is struggling under the universal bane of 
Europe—monarchy and tyranny; the agricultural interests are 
very indifferently cultivated, not one quarter of the productive soil 
being worked. Itis very rich in mineral wealth, has abundant 
internal communications, all its numerous rivers, with a single 
exception, emptying into the Danube. Its canals are among the 
best in the old world; one of these, the canal running from the 
Theiss to the Danube, a distance of seventy miles, is eight feet 
deep and sixty feet broad. The entire cost of this undertaking was 
over three hundred thousand pounds sterling. There are two vast 
lakes, the Neusiedler-See, twenty-five miles long and twelve broad, 
with a singular tide influence, which causes it to rise and fall with- 
out any visible cause. Lake Balaton, situated not far from the 
one just referred to, is fifty miles long and about ten miles wide, 
its water possessing a salt impregnation. 

I had intended to proceed directly from Pesth to Constantinople, 
calculating that by the time*I had arrived here the Russians would 
have found it convenient to return to their inland fortifications, 
and leave navigation clear and open ; but I find no means of trans- 
port, all the steam-packets being taken off the route. However, I 
may be able to reach there by another course—returning by rail- 
road to Vienna, and from thence turn my face towards Trieste ; 
from which city I may be able to find the means of passage to the 
dominion of the Sublime Porte. 
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A DEEP SPRING. 


On Lake Prairie, Iowa, there is a spring, the bottom of which 
no plummet has ever yet sounded. It has a false bottom, about 
three feet from its surface, which, if a twenty-foot pole 
be thrust, it will sink under the sand composing this crust-like 
layer, and in a moment after its disappearance, will bound up 
again on the surface. An Indian legend has it that on a quiet 
full-moon night, the Great Spirit led the wicked ones of a certain 
tribe thither, and when they saw the glorious beauty of the crystal 
water, they thought to bathe themselves in the moon-kissed foun- 
tain, and therefore plunged into the spring, but sunk to rise no 
more. Ever afterwards, runs the story, the remains of these evil 
unfortunates have troubled the bottomless waters, and to this day 
they agitate the deceptive bosom of the beautiful though danger- 
ous spring.—Central Ll. Times. 
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Among the most magnificent works which France has projected 
and completed, is a breakwater at Cherbourg. It is said to be a 
giant enterprise. Its length is $700 metres, and it presents a relief 
of 20 metres above the bottom of the sea; 2000 artificial blocks, 
each of 20 m. cube, of 44,000 kilogrammes in weight, defend the ee ee 
foundation of the extreme blocks against the waves. The last ee 
pe a oe years of this admirable work have been exclusively 
employed in the constraction of the walls in masonry, which have 
10 1-2 metres of height above low water mark, and above the 
level of the foundation of the twe.extremities of the central and 
P port. It was planned and commenced by the illustrious Vauban, 
and having been energetically pushed on by the first Napoleon, 
has just received its completion under the hed Ee paper. 
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SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. some fragmentary of By- 
The scenes which witnessed the zantine architecture. The =: 


great events of the redemption of 
mankind have been a thousand 
times described, but the curiosity 
of readers is never wearied with re- 
citals and descriptions, and ceases 
not its search for the image of the 
places consecrated by the birth, life 
and passion of our Saviour. We 
propose to sketch rapidly some of 
the most interesting features of the 
Holy Land, in connection with the 
vings we present to our read- 

ers on this and the next . The 
city of Jerusalem, which is repre- 
sented below, is built upon very 
unequal ground, of which the prin- 
cipal inclination is from the north- 
west to the southeast. Jt is sur- 
rounded on three sides by deep ra- 
vines, and forms thus nearly a pe- 
ninsula, connected with the land 
only on the northwest. It is built 
on three hills—Sion, the most ele- 
vated (this was the upper city) ; 
Acra (the lower city), and Moriah, 
or the Hill of the Temple. The 
ancient city was almost destroyed 
by Titus ; it was rebuilt by Adrian, 
and, in 1534, by Sultan Soliman. 
It is from this latter epoch that the 
ent remains date. The popu- 
ion is divided as follows :—Ma- 
hometans, 5000; Greek Christians, 
2000; Catholics, 900; Armenians, 
1350; Kopts, 100; Syrians, 20; 
Abyssinians, 20 ; Jews, 3390. Add- 
ing to this number 60 or 70 Pro- 
testants, a few United Grecks (Mel- 
chites), whose patriarch has recent- 
ly established himself at Jerusalem, 
and the Turkish garrison, which 
consists of two battalions, compris- 
ing about a thousand men, we reach the sum total of 17,000 souls. 
The number of pilgrims of all creeds who visit Jerusalem annually 
varies at from 3000 to 10,000. It is very difficult to estimate the 
population of ancient Jerusalem. We see by a citation of Jose- 
phus, that in the time of Alexander the Great it contained about 
150,000 inhabitants. On leaving Jerusalem by the eastern gate, 
we descend into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and having crossed the 
brook of Kedron, we find ourselves at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, near the garden and the grotto of Gethsemane. The gos- 
_ tell us that Jesus Christ, after having celebrated the Holy 
upper with his disciples, went with them upon the Mount of 
Olives, and that he came into a place called Gethsemane. The 
evangelists give this place the name of garden. It was a retired 
spot planted with olive trees, as it is at present, whither Christ 
was accustomed to come and pray. He often passed the day in 
teaching in the Temple, and at night came to pray upon the 
Mount of Olives. In the period of the solemn festivals, when 
everybody hastened to Jerusalem, crowds passed the nights in the 
open air, an usage permitted by the climate, and still practised in 
our days. A simple examination of the localities shows how ad- 
mirably they conform to the narratives of the evangelists. The 
trees in the garden of olives give evidence of so great an age, that 
many have supposed them to be the identical trees under which 
the antour prayed. Marshal Marmont says :—“ Eight olive trees 
are standing, probably the same which existed in the time of Jesus 
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THE GARDEN OF OLIVES. 


Christ. Two of these trees are twenty-five feet in circumference. 
It is known that the olive tree attains a great , and that it is 
also very slow of growth. It was, therefore, in the shade of these 
very trees that Jesus Christ reposed, that he conversed with his 
disciples, and was arrested, when his terrified disciples fled.” 
Chateaubriand supposed the eight olive trees to belong to the 
period of the Lower Empire. Lamartine conjectures, that if they 
are not the same trunks, they are probably offshoots from the 
sacred trees. The place where Judas betrayed his master was ten 
or twelve paces from the rock where the apostles were assembled. 
Jesus had advanced a little way towards Judas and addressed 
him, when he was arrested. After the death of Christ, St. James 
the Less was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem. The Christians 
had fied during the siege by Titus, but returned afterwards to take 
possession of the ruins of the city and the tomb of the Saviour, 
and kept them, notwithstanding the perils of this possession, till 
the reign of Adrian; and it was under Constantine, that the 
anthentic ition of the tomb of Christ, established by tradi- 
tion, gave birth to a commemorative charch, built by the order of 
this emperor. It was in the course of researches made in this 
spot, that the true cross is said to have been discovered. The 
church built by Constantine is no longer in existence. Others 
replaced it and were destroyed in the course of the wars of which 
the holy places were the motive and the theatre. The third en- 
graving represents the church of the present day, which preserves 
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ving of our series 

nvent of the Holy Land ot Naze- 
reth, a place so famous in the an- 
nals of Palestine. It occupies a 
considerable extent of ground, and 
is now mostly in a rainous condi- 
tion. These scones are daily vis- 
ited by pilgrims from all parts of 
the , and their examination 
serves to confirm the Christian’s 
faith —_ revelations which are 
our guide throughout our earthl 
Above all 
of earth they are worthy of being 
visited. At the present day the 
city of Jerusalem is subject to the 
pacha of Damascus. Its environs 
are mountainous. The city lies on 
the western declivity of a hill of 
basalt, surrounded with rocks and 
deep valleys, with a much colder 
climate than one would e from 
its ge ical situation. It is 
now only about two miles in cir- 
cuit. The town is built irregularly, 
has pretty high walls, and six gates, 
which still Hebrew names. 
The houses are of sandstone, three 
stories high, and without windows 
in the lower stofy. This lifeless 
uniformity is only diversified, here 
and there, by the spires of the 
mosques, the towers of the church- 
es, and a few cypresses. Christians 
and Jews wear a blue turban to 
distinguish them. The women, in 
their close veils and white dress, 
look like walking a The 
streets are unpaved, and filled eith- 
er with clouds of dust or with mire. 
Nothing is to be seen but veiled 
figures of white, insolent Turks, 
and stupid or melancholy Christians. That Jerusalem is no place 
for the cultivation of the arts or sciences one may easily conjec- 
ture, from the despotism of the Turks, and the gloomy supersti- 
tion of the Christians. Weavers and slipper-makers are the only 
artisans. A multitude of relics, which are probably not all manu- 
factured in the city, but are sent in also from the neighborhood, 
are sold to the credulous pilgrims. Nevertheless, this city forms 
a central point of trade to the Arabians in Syria, Arabia and 
Egypt. e people export oil, and import rice by the way of 
Acra. The necessaries of life are in profusion, and quite cheap ; 
the game excellent, and the wine very good. The pilgrims are 
always a chief source of support to the inhabitants; at Easter, 
they often amount to 5000. But few of them are Europeans. 
Jerusalem has a governor, a cadi or supreme judge, a commander 
of the citadel, and a mufti to preside over religious matters. 
There are still many places and buildings in the city designated 
by ancient sacred names. The citadel, which is pretended to have 
been David’s castle, is a Gothic building throughout. It is also 
called the Pisan Tower, probably because it was built by the 
Pisans during the crusades. All the pilgrims go to the Francis- 
can monastery of the Holy Saviour, where they are maintained a 
month gratuitously. Besides this, there are sixty-one Christian 
convents in Jerusalem, of which the Armenian is the largest. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre has been for fifteen hundred 


years the most sacred place in Jerusalem. 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
The impression pretty generall ails 
that after an existence on undred 
years, the days of the Turkish empire’ are 
numbered. But how the inheritance of the 
“sick man” is to be divided, is a dark 
problem to be worked in blood. Russia is 
détermined to have it ; and to secure it, she 


ever 

before seen engaged in one cause. They 

will probably take or destro the fleets of 

Russia, may defend tantinople, 
keep the pass 


vour the lamb. But even if Russia should 
growl and swell, and gain as much greater 


preponderance in Europe than she now has, — 


we do not share in the apprehension of 
many, that it will throw Europe centuries 
back into despotic barbarism, and bring 
back the night of the dark ages. The peo- 
Bie of Russia are becoming enlightened. 

er government is a strong despotism, but 
her internal policy tends to freedom; her 
serfs are becoming free citizens, and her 
citizens will eventually become free repub- 
licans. Tho results of the present conflict 
in Europe will depend much on the course 
and policy of Austria and Prussia, not as 
yet clearly indicated. The sympathies of 
these governments are undoubtedly with 
the czar, but they dare not take stand 
against the western powers of Europe which 
have determined to fight the battles of Tur- 
key—morcover, they fear to move lest the 
smouldering revolutionary fires of Hunga- 
ry, Poland aad Italy should burst out anew 
and overspread their dominions ; therefore 
they ~ a temporizing, vacillating poli- 
cy. However, the clouds of war, black and 
heavy, have settled over Europe; the tem- 
pest is about to burst and sweep with awful 
power. Where the devastation shall spread 
the widest—what nation shall bs the most 
shattered, as it were by lightning, we shall 
see when the tempest is over, and the 
clouds and the smoke roll away.—United 
States Jourhal. 


THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 

A late English journal sums up a long 
article on the policy and conduct of the 
Czar Nicholas, with the following terrible 
picture of that grasping sovereign’s wretch- 
edness. Possibly the writer exaggerates. 
Yet there is, doubtless, enough of truth in 
his statements to prove that the czar must 
very fully ee with the sentiment of 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV.—“ Uneasy lies the 
head that wears the crown.”—“ Thus has 
the proud man, the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, passed his ay ig th birthday, sitting 
among the wreck of al 


curing family peace by 
the com i 


his’ nobles 3 
liked only by those who 


can givéshim no aid 
and no good 
from him; drawn 


his idols. They are of clay; and it is 
his own iron will that has shivered them all. Instead of achiev- 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


yety, 
the 


sia, and (as an after-thought) _— and actually humbled be- 
fore the Turk; what a position 
seemed to be an event in the calendar of the universe ! 


r a man whose birthday once 
Be it re- 


membered the while, that he is broken in health and heart. He 
stoops, as if burdened with years; he trembles with weakness, be- 
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THE HOLY LAND, AT NAZARETH. 


some extensive works for the American government. 


cause he cannot take sufficient food. Th 
eagle glance has become wolfish. The 
proud calm of his fine face has given way 
to an ex ion of anxiety and trouble. 
He is aps the greatest sufferer in Eu- 
rope, and let him be regarded accordingly. 
But, as we need not say, he is utterly unfit 
for the management of human destinies.” 


AN INDIAN CEREMONY. 


Among the many curious ceremonies 
characteristic of the California Indians, one 
of the most interesting is said to be the 
“Feast of Gympsum,” which celebrates 
the introduction of boys to manhood. On 
the occasion of this ceremony, due notice 
of the feast having been given, and invita- 
tions extended to neighboring friendly vil- 
lages, all the youths who have attained the 
requisite age are confined within the dwel- 
ling of some chief, and obliged to swallow 
a decoction of gympsum or stramonium, 
sufficiently strong to destroy all power of 
muscular action and sensibility for an entire 
night. The female choir of the village 
then assemble round the tent, decorated in 
their gayest dresses and surrounded by 2 
poy ay of old men, one of whom acts 
as director of the proceedings. The young- 
er men and invited guests enter the ring, 
divested of the greater part of their cloth- 
ing, profusely ornamented with feathers and 
covered with alternate stripes of black and 
white paint. The director then makes a 
short speech and commences dancing. The 
entire choir bursts out into a song by no 
means unmusical, and all the men within 
the ring proceed to follow the example of 
their director, in a series of steps which set 
at defiance all conventional rules for the 
poetry of motion. At the close of the song, 
the old men puff from their mouths a vol- 
ume of wind towards heaven, and with a 
loud howl the dancers retire to recover | 
breath. Three nights are spent in this 
manner, with the exception that after the 
first night the youths, who have recovered 
from their stupor, are allowed to participate 
in the dancing. On the first day after their 
recovery from the effects of the medicine— 
which effects are said to resemble some- 
what the delightful sensations produced by 
the haschish of the Arabs—they are pre- 
sented with water and paint, and after hav- 
ing performed their ablutions and painted 
themselves, are led into the field and taught 
the mysteries of planting and harvesting— 
also how to construct the various kinds of 
lodges, and how to ensnare the different 
kinds of game used by them as food. They 
are also daily lectured upon the “arts” of 
war, theft and deception. This instruction 
centinues for three days, at which time they 
are inducted into a new and higher style of 
dance. On the third gay they are lectured 
upon religion, the creation of the carth and 
the history of the human race, and are then 
dismissed to the liberties of manhood.— 
Boston Journal. 


ANIMAL SYMPATHIES, 


A singular instance of attachment be- 
tween two animals, whose natures and hab- 
its were most opposite, was related to me 
by a person on whose veracity I can 
the greatest reliance. Before he took u 
his abode at Hampton Court, he had resid- 
ed for nine years in the United States, 
where he superintended the ng of 

ne of 


these works consisted in the erection of a beacon in a swamp in 
one of the rivers where he caught a young alligator. This animal 
he made so perfectly tame that it followed him about the house 
like a dog, scrambling up the stairs after him, and showing much 


affection and docility. 
Its great favorite, how- 
ever, was a cat, and the 
friendship was mutual. 
When the was re- 
posing herself before 
the fire (this was in 
New York), the alliga- 
tor would lay himself 
down, place his head 
upon the cat, and in 
this attitude go to sleep 
If the cat was absent, 
the alligator was rest- 
less ; but he always ap- 
peared happy when the 
cat was near him. The 
only instance in which 
he showed any ferocity, 
was in attacking a fox, 
which was tied up in 
the yard. Probably, 
however, the fox resent- 
ed some playful advan- 
ces which the other had 
made, and thus called 
forth the ange r of the 
alligator. In attacki 

he 
make use of his mouth, 
but beat him with so 
much severity with his 
tail, that, not the 
chain which confined 
the fox broken, he prob- 
ably would have killed 
him. The alli 


of which he waa fond. 
—VJessie’s Gleanings. 
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{Written fer Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE FORSAKEN NEST. 


BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


There is a little straw-built nest 
Upon yon leafless bongh, 

Erewhile ‘twas filled with young delight, 
But "tis forsaken now. 


I saw the birdies weave this nest, 
By joyous song beguiled, 

And then I thought of hopes I'd wove, 
And sadly, sadly smiled. 


For 0, too oft I’ve woven them, 
For autumn winds to blight, 

And watched as might the birdies wateh 
This home of past delight. 


That little nest, forsaken now, 
The sport of every wind, 

Is like the heart forsaken of 
The hopes that once entwined. 


Tis safest not to build too high; 
The soaring mind must fall— 

The lark that builds upon the ground, 
Sings sweetest of them ail. 


But robin sought security 
Upon the topmost bough, 

So far removed from present ill, 
No power might overthrow. 


He recked not of an unseen power, 
That lays the highest low; 

See—while the tree is stripped above, 
Bright verdure clings below. 


» 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE MAGIC GLOBE. 


BY MRS CAROLINE ORNE. 


Txoven the twilight hour was not yet passed, a thick fog which 
hung over the city of London rendered the streets so dark, that a 
sedan, borne swiftly along by two porters, was only made visible 
by the fitful glare of the torch carried by the link-boy who led the 
way. They were passing through one of the darker and more 
obscure streets, when suddenly two men, armed with rapiers, 
sprang from beneath a portico, and by placing themselves directly 
before the sedan, obliged the men who were carrying it to come to 
a full stop. 

“ We will relieve you of your burden, my good fellows,” said 
one of the men, bringing the point of his rapier, which flashed 
brightly in® the torchlight, close to the breast of one of the 
porters. 

“Two words to that,” said the man addressed, who, like most 
of his class, was stout and athletic, and would, if as well armed, 
have been a match for two such fellows as the one by whom he 
was assailed. 

The other porter being now attacked, by a simultaneous move- 
ment they rested the sedan upon the ground, and did what they 
could to prevent it from falling into the hands of the ruffians. 
But the stout sticks, or cudgels, with which they were provided, 
were not a match for bright steel, especially as the flickering, un- 
certain light of the torch caused the blows to be ill-directed. 

In the mean time, the lady who was the occupant of the sedan, 
was silent as death. No shrick, word, or even murmur, escaped 
her lips. The struggle was soon terminated in favor of the as- 
sailants, who were about to take possession of the sedan, when a 
young gentleman, followed by a number of ’prentice boys, who, 
like himself, had been attracted by the noise of the fray, entered 
opportunely on the scene. The curtain of the sedan was imme- 
diately lifted, and a sweet, silvery voice, with a slightly foreign 
accent, exclaimed : “Save me! O, save me !” 

“ What do you here, villains ?” demanded the gentleman. 

“Our master’s bidding, Sir Knave,” was the answer of one of 
them; “and if you are wise, you wont interfere, for he has a 
shrewd way of settling with those who are so bold as to meddle 
with his affairs.” 

“ Mind what you say,” said his companion, speaking to him in 
a low voice ; “this is Robert Harleigh, the young American, and 
eum beat half a dozen such as you and I at the short sword, to say 
nothing of the stout sticks of the flat caps that have followed at 
his heels.” 

The way in which Harleigh placed himself by the sedan cer- 
tainly showed that he was not afraid. The flat-caps, or ’prentice 
boys, at the same time interchanged a few words among them- 
selves. 

“ Who is the master the fellow boasts so lond about ?” asked 
one, whose name was Dan Ruskin. 

“Lord Darvelle, to be sure. Don’t you know his livery *” 

“J don’t care,” said Dan, who was a boldlooking, ruddy-faced 
jad, with keen black eyes—“I don’t care; I'll take part with the 
side that’s right, even if it were against the Duke of Buck- 
ingbam.” 

“Dan has always a leaning to the right where there’s a pretty 
lass to be rescued,” said another; and as he spoke, he and Dan 
both sprang forward, for they heard Harleigh say, “ will not one 
of you, my fine lads, lend 2 hand to help convey the lady wher- 
ever she may gisase to go?” 

“Yes, yes,” waid Dan ; an answer which was echoed by most of 
his companions. 

As onc of the porters had not been much injured in the en- 


counter, Dan’s assistance, who had been more alert than the rest, 
was all that was need hey walked’ on briskly with their com- 
paratively light a taking care to keep near, lest 
the villains should off@PWise be emboldened to venture on a sec- 
ond assault, while @)e ’prentice boys, whose curiosity was much 
excited, followed in the wake. 

They went on thus for fifteen or twenty minutes, threading a 
perfect labyrinth of streets and alleys, the red blaze of the link- 
boy’s torch streaming back as he preceded them, and throwing 
fitful gleams of light on the rough visage and sturdy form of the 
porter, and the bold, bright face of Dan Ruskin, which beamed 
with a proud and joyous enthusiasm. 

“ This is the place,” said the link-boy, stopping in front of an 
old, dingy, gloomy-looking building, and holding his torch in such 
a manner as to reveal a low, arched doar, The curtains of the 
sedan were put aside by an ungloved hand, small, white and deli- 
cate, and Harleigh at the same moment stepped forward to render 
such assistance as was needed. It was gracefully accepted, and 
she then, previously to entering the door, which was already 
opened by some one who was invisible to those without, in a few 
words, expressed her gratitude to Harleigh for the signal service 
he had rendered her. 

“ Though it be one I can never hope to repay,” said she, “I 
can never cease to remember it. And you,” turning to Dan Rus- 
kin, “accept my thanks. This is for you and your companions,” 
putting a silken purse, half filled with pieces of silver coin, into 
his hand; “and this is for yourself alone,” she added, giving him 
a small breastpin, set with a garnet. “It is of little value, but it 
may help you to bear in mind the resolution I heard you express, 
to take part with the right, even if be against might.” 

“J would return the purse, were it not to be shared with my 
fellow ’prentices,” he replied. “As to the trinket, it will serve me 
as a reminder in another way, as well as in the one you men- 
tioned—but always in all respect and humility, even as I would 
think of the queen herself.” 

He then, with a respectful bow, turned away, while she, first 
curtesying to Harleigh, entered the house, and the door was 
quickly closed. 

“ After all, Dan,” said one of the ’prentices, as soon as she had 
disappeared, “no one knows but that she is as ugly as old Dame 
Mossop, the char-woman, for one might see through a pine board 
as well as that thick veil, behind which she was so careful to hide 
her face.” 

“ Fie upon you,” said Dan, “for supposing that she can be oth- 
erwise than as beautiful as a gold-winged angel, with that sweet 
voice of hers, and a shape and air that would do credit to a prin- 
cess. I wish there was some one who could tell me who she is.” 

“ A man who can call all the stars by name, and who knows 
the man in the moon better than he wuld his own brother, lives 
here,” said the porter. 

“ What is gjs name ?” inquired Dan. 

“ He is called Gerbert, the astrologer,” was the porter’s answer. 

“She may be his daughter,” suggested one of the ’prentice 
boys. 

“ That is best known to themselves,” said the porter. 

Harleigh had kept near enough to enable him to listen to these 
remarks, for though his curiosity was strongly excited, he did not 
care to ask any questions, preferring rather to seck to gratify it by 
some other means. The porter, however, was communicative, and 
probably being sagacious enough to see that any information con- 
nected with the veiled lady of the sedan, if unsolicited, would not 
be illy received, remarked to him, as they turned to retrace their 
steps, that if he would like to look at a leaf in the book of his fu- 
ture life, Gerbert was the man to show it to him. 

“May those who wish to consult him go at any hour they 
please ?” asked Harleigh. 

“There is no fear,” he replied, “but that the man who can 
leave a broad gold piece behind him, will receive a hearty welcome 
at any hour in the twenty-four.” 

They soon afterwards turned into one of the broader and more 
frequented thoroughfares, and Harleigh, bidding the porter and 
Dan Ruskin, together with one or two of the other ’prentice lads, 
who had continued to keep near, a courteous good night, he hast- 
ened to his lodgings. 

Although Harleigh was less superstitious than was common 
among many of the more intelligent and intellectual classes of 
that period, and was consequently inclined to put less faith in as- 
trological predictions, he was willing to part with one broad gold 
piece, or even two, for the chance which a visit to consult Gerbert 
as to his future fortunes might possibly afford of seeing the lady 
he had rescued. Like the enthusiastic Dan Ruskin, he imagined 
she must be beautiful as an angel. 

The following day stole away with tardy aia for not caring to 
draw upon himself curious eyes, he preferred to wait till night be- 
fore he made the contemplated visit. 

Bestowing as much attention on his attire as if he had been go- 
ing to make a visit at court, he gave his servant permission to go 
and amuse himself in his own way. The evening was as dark as 
he could desire, and having wrapped himself in his cloak, as much 
to conceal his dainty apparel, in case a torch should flash upon 
him, as to ward off the damp and chill night air, with his hat un- 
looped, so that it could be drawn well over his brows, he set forth 
on his way to tht domicil of the astrologer. Half an hour’s walk 
brought him before the low-arched door, where he had seen the 
young girl enter the preceding evening. 

The building had the appearance of being uninhabited, not a 
single ray of light proceeding from any of the windows. But in 
answer to a low knock at the door, it swung back a sufficient space 
to permit his entrance. 

“ Is Gerbert, the astrologer, at home ?” he inquired of him who 


——— 
had opened it, and whose tawny complexion, and lank black hair, 
showed him to be a native of some other clime. 

Without answering Harleigh’s question, he made a sign to him 
to follow him, having first focked the door. He led the way up a 
narrow and winding staircase, the lamp which he held in his hand 
throwing back so faint a light as to make it difficult for Harleigh 
to discover the way. His guide continued to ascend till ho must 
have reached the fourth or fifth story. He then entered a small 
ante-room, which, after telegraphing to Harleigh to remain where 
he was, he crossed, and knocked at a door. 

“ Enter,” said a voice from within. 

He opened the door far enough to enable him to thrust in his 

head, and to permit a gash of mellow light to stream across the 
ante-room. A few words were interchanged between him and the 
occupant of the apartment, in a language of which Harleigh was 
ignorant. ‘The door was then thrown wide open, and he was in- 
vited to go in. 
g@ The apartment was large, and on one side was furnished with a 
divan, covered with tapestry of the most gorgeous colors. From 
the centre of the arched and lofty ceiling, on which were repre- 
sented the twelve signs of the zodiac, a glass globe, of an azure 
color, was suspended by a golden chain. The walls were hung 
with crimson damask, and in a recess, supported on a marble pe- 
destal, was a large urn of white marble. 

Harleigh, at his first entrance, did not notice these—his atten- 
tion being attracted to a man in Oriental costume, reclining on 
the divan, whose dark, lively eyes shone with a peculiar brilliancy 
beneath their heavy ¢yebrows, which time had blanched to the 
whiteness of snow. 

“ You wish me to understand that your motive in coming hither 
is to consult me relative to your future destiny,” said he, address- 
ing Harleigh. 

“IT came here for that purpose,” he replied, a little embarrassed. 

“Very well—that being your ostensible motive, I have no right 
to ascribe to you any other.” 

Though Harleigh was satisfied by the insinuation contained in 
these words that he understood the real incentive to his visit, he 
thought it best to let it pass without notice. 

“ You have chosen an unpropitious time,” said Gerbert. “The 
stars are obscured to-night.” 

“ Must you consult the stars? Have you no other way of read- 
ing the events of the future 1” 

“One other way, though I care not often to resort to it.” 

Without saying more, he rang a silver hand-bell, and its musi- 
cal tones had scarcely died away, when the curtain near the mar- 
ble urn was drawn aside, and a young girl entered. Harleigh 
knew it must be the same he had rescued, for the faint rose color 
of her cheeks deepened to crimson, and overspread her whole 
countenance, the moment she beheld him. This involuntary sign 
of recognition was the only one perceptible. 

After the heavy curtain from behind which she had entered fell 
back into its natural position, she remained where she was, stand- 
ing perfectly still, and with features as immobile, and almost as 
white, as if they had been fashioned by the hand of the sculptor. 
Harleigh had never imagined anything so beautiful, as she stood 
there, so silent and so still, the light of her dark blue eyes shining 
like star-beams, from beneath their long, curved lashes. , 

Her dress, as soon as he had time to observe it, did not seem to 
him to be in keeping with the pure, classic contour of her features. 
Though he could not have described any portion of it with accn- 
racy, he knew that it was many-colored, and brightened with gold- 
en embroidery, and that a profusion of gems sparkled in her hair, 
and on the girdle that confined the folds of her robe to her slender 
waist. Gerbert rose and approached the spot where she stood. 

“T need your assistance, Leila,” said he. ‘The stars refuse to 
shine to-night, and this young man has come to learn what fortune 
has in store for him.” 

He then turned to Harleigh. 

“Come hither,” said he—“ sit in this chair and listen. The 
more important events appointed to gild or darken the path of 
your future life, will in succession be depicted within the circle of 
yonder magic globe, where they will remain long enough for Leila 
to describe them.” 

“ Is it possible,” said Harleigh, “that one so young has power 
to read with a prophetic eye the pages of the future ?” 

‘She possesses only the power of describing what passes before 
her. Take your place, Leila.” 

The young girl, somewhat reluctantly, as Harleigithought, 
left the spot where she had stood so silent and motionless since 
her entrance, and stationed herself within a few feet of the azure 
globe, which was on a level with her face. 

“ All is ready,” said Gerbert ; and as he spoke, he cast into the 
marble urn a powder contained in a paper. 

A white vapor immediately began to rise from the urn and to 
diffuse itself through the apartment, filling it with a pleasant odor. 
Gerbert in the mean time placed himself opposite Leila, and com- 


menced repeating the following incantation : 


“ Painted forms of 
m? eye of 


From each mingled form and hue, 
The bi ter Joy, the darker sorrow, 
thts 


in the pathway strew 
mortal 
Here to learn his 


There was something weird-like in his appearance, as, dimly des- 
cried through the vapor, he stood with his hands clasped to- 
gether, his white locks flowing looscly over his shoulders, and 
swaying himself to the cadence of the rhymes, which he uttered 
in a low but distinct voice, 

“ Am I obeyed, Leila?” said he, as soon as the vapor began to 
recede from the centre of the room, and gather into the corners. 
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“ You are.” 

“ Proceed, then.”” 

For half a minute Leila remained silent, in an attitude of i 
attention, and with her eyes fixed on the globe. 

“T see,” said she, “an assembly of well-dressed people, in a 
large and magnificent apartment. The king is there, sarrounded 
by ladies and by courtiers, with whom he appears to be gaily chat- 
ting. An elderly man of noble presence stands a little apart, and 
near him is the gentleman now present. An earl’s coronet, by 
some invisible power, is suspended above him, but he sees it not. 
A young girl approaches the elderly gentleman, and appears to 
address him with great earnestness, while at the same time she 
directs her attention to the coronet.” 

“A young girl?” said Harleigh. 
to me 

“ Her side is toward me, and I am prevented from seeing her 
face by a profusion of hair, dark and lustrous, which falls in clus- 
tering curls nearly to the floor. Some one speaks to her, and she 
turns. I shall be able to describe her now.” 

Leila stopped suddenly, then with white lips she murmured al- 
most inaudibly, “ It cannot be.” 

Harleigh saw that she was faint, and springing quickly forward, 
he caught her in his arms in time to prevent her from falling. He 
placed her on the divan, and while, with the help of the cushions, 
he supported her, Gerbert, by resorting to proper remedics, soon 
brought her back to life. As she opened her eyes, she saw Ger- 
bert bending over her. 

“ Has all been a dream ?”’ said she ; “or has the gentleman who 
rescued me last night been here, and did the pageant, so vividly 
impressed on my mind, really pass before me, in the magic 
globe ?” 

“ You have not been dreaming, my daughter,” said Gerbert ; 
“you were overcome by a sudden faintness, while describing to 
the gentleman you mentioned, the phantasmagoria which passed 
before you.” 

“Ts he gone?” asked Leila; but by a slight turn of her head 
at the same moment, she saw that he supported the cushions 
against which she leaned. She at once rose from her half-recum- 
bent posture, uttering, as she did so, some confused words of apol- 
ogy for having troubled him, to which, though little less embar- 
rassed than herself, he returned a courteous answer. 

“ The best return you can make for his timely aid,” said Gerbert, 
“is to renew the description of what was so abruptly broken off 
by your illness.” 

“T cannot,” said Leila. 

“ Have you already forgotten what remained undescribed ?” in- 
quired Gerbert ; “if so, the mystic ceremony has only to be re- 
peated.” 

“TI can never forget it,’ 
not insist on my telling.” 

“If it will give you pain, certainly not,” replied Harleigh. 

“ Some other time—some other time,” said Gerbert; “the gen- 
tleman will call some other time.” 

“I cannot promise to be more ready at another time than now,” 
said Leila. 

“No, no,” said Gerbert, quickly averting his eyes from a purse 
which Harleigh had produced, as if fearful that the gold which 
gleamed through its silken meshes might tempt him to break the 
resolution he had formed to receive no remuneration for what he 
had done. 

When Harleigh insisted, Leila came forward, and said, very 
quietly, yet in a manner he could not gainsay, that her father could 
not take pay for what had only proved a disappointment to him, 
who had already laid her under an obligation she could scarcely 
hope ever to be able to requite. 

“ An obligation which is as binding on me as on her,” 
Gerbert. 

When Harleigh withdrew, Gerbert followed him to the ante- 
room, carefully closing the door behind him. 

“Come here to-morrow night at ten o’clock,” said he, “and 
you shall know what Leila has refused to tell.” 

“ Cannot you tell me now ?” inquired Harleigh. 

“No. I have power to raise the phantom pageant, but it is de- 
nied to me to behold what I have raised. None can do so but 
those who, like Leila, are good and innocent—those whose jour- 
ney of life is newly begun, so that the earth-stains do not yet 
cleave to their garments.” 

“ Leila, I believe you said, is ignorant of the mysteries of the 
science you have made so long a study.” 

“As you are. As I have already said, she only describes what 
passes before her in the magic globe.” 

“ Will you permit me to ask a question, which may evince a 
curiosity I have no right to indulge ?” 

“ You may ask one, and as many more as you please, though I 
must reserve the privilege of answering them, or not, as I may 
deem prudent.” 

“T would know if Leila is your daughtér.” 

“ She is not.” 

“ You found her in a foreign land, perhaps! I believe you have 
dwelt in Asia and in Africa.” 

“Thave. Yet Leila is, without doubt, a nmive of England. I 
found her, several years ago, in a deserted, half-consumed dwelling, 
during the great fire, which laid thirteen thousand houses in 
ashes.” 

“ And no one ever claimed her ?” 

“ Her friends doubtless thought that she perished,” replied Ger- 
bert, evasively. 

Harleigh would willingly have asked more questions, but at 
this moment the servant made his appearance to light him down 
stairs, and Gerbert, telling him he should expect him the ensuing 


“Will you not describe her 


* she replied ; “but the gentleman will 


said 


ment. On his way to his lodgings, ~  # thought less of the 
disappointment that Leila had caused 


loveliness. He experienced an undefi 


spells she had power to weave were those of imfiocence and beauty. 

When he entered his chamber, he was a little surprised to find 
Dan Ruskin waiting for him. He had, however, taken a liking to 
Dan, and was not sorry to be greeted by the sight of his cheerful, 
intelligent countenance. 

“T have come to say a few words about something that hap- 
pened to-day, which, to me, seems rather odd, and concerning 
which I should like a little advice,” said Dan. 

“ You shall have the best I have to give,” returned Harleigh. 

“ And with that I shall be content. What I have to say is con- 
nected with the adventare of last night. You were standing by, 
I believe, when the lady of the sedan gave me a breast-pin, to re- 
mind me, she said, to always take part with the right.” 

“T was.” 

“ Well, when I went home, I showed it to Dame Lental, my 
master’s housekeeper. The moment she looked on it, I saw her 
countenance change, and she urged me to tell her how I came by 
it. This I partly promised to do, if she would first tell me why 
she was so much moved by the sight of the trinket. Her answer 
was, because it had once belonged te her. Many years ago, she 
said, at the time of the great fire, she had used it to fasten the 
mantle of a little girl, two years old, who, on account of her 
mother’s illness, had been taken from her own home and placed in 
her care. As she was about to leave the house, on the roof of 
which the flames had already fastened, the child begged for 
water. There was some near by, and she imagined she could ob- 
tain some in a few moments ; hut on her return, she found the way 
obstructed by pieces of burning timber, so that it was with difficul- 
ty that she sneceeded in reaching the house where she had left the 
child, and which was then enveloped in flames.” 

“ Did she tell you the name of the child’s parents ?” 

“No; she refused to do this, thinking it might bring her into 


trouble.” 
“ What reason had she for thinking thus ?” 


“ She said it was thought that she perished with the child, and 
that if the truth should come to light, it might bring upon her the 
anger of the child’s father, who would naturally think she was 
careless.” 

“And did you redeem your partially given promise, and tell 
her how you came by the pin ?” 

“T did not. On second thought, I concluded it would be best 
first to consult you.” 

“ You think it possible that the child, who it was thought pey. 
ished in the flames, may be the lady we saw last evening !” 

“T do.” 

“ And not without reason.” 

Harleigh, without revealing to Dan Ruskin what Gerbert had 
told him, advised him to remain quiet for a few days, during which 
time he would do what he could towards investigating the matter, 
though in a manner so cautious as not to awaken the suspicion 
that Dame Lental was alive. 

Dan, having promised to be discreet, took leave of Harleigh, and 
hastened home, the lateness of the hour being such that it would 
take from his usual time of rest two long hours. 

Harleigh was punctual to his engagement with Gerbert. 
cisely at ten he was again in his presence. 

“ We will waste no time,” said the astrologer. “Tf will say to 
you at once what it may be for your intercst to hear. It so hap- 
pened that I saw you under circumstances that told to your ad- 
vantage, soon afier you came to this city. This caused me to 
make some inquiries, by which I found that your father, as long 
ago as in the time of Charles I., went to America, and that sub- 
sequently a valuable estate, with an earldom in reversion, which 
fell to him by the death of an uncle, was sequestered for the benefit 
of the crown. I will now ask you, if you would like to be put in 
possession of the valuable domain, which is rightfully yours, and 
be known as the Earl of Hillsdale, instead of plain Robert Har- 
leigh ?” 

of cannot say that I should have any objection; but the king, 
even if he have the inclination, cannot restore sequestered estates, 
or even reward those who ventured their lives and freely sacrificed 
their possessions to aid in effecting the restoration.” 

“Tt would be better if he thought more of what is due to his 
faithful servants, and less of personal gratification. Fortunately, 
I have the means to purchase the sequestered estate, and what 
may be deemed a circumstance quite as fortunate for effecting my 
purpose, the pecuniary straits of the king will make a specified 
number of broad gold pieces more valuable to him than a certain 
number of broad acres, which, under their present mismanage- 
ment, yield a small and uncertain income.” 

“That is true. But I do not exactly understand what you 
intend.” 

“ Simply to put you in possession of the estate in question, if 
you will agree to one condition.” 

“ Please name it, and then I shall be able to tell whether I can 
agree to it or not.” 

“To me it does not appear to be a hard one—you may think 
otherwise. The condition is this: that you will make Leila the 
Countess of Hillsdale. Speak at once, and frankly. Will you, 
or will you not, agree to this condition ?” 

“ There is not a lady in the land whom I would choose as soon 
for a wife, as the lovely girl I saw last night, might I hope she 
would prefer me.” 

“ She does prefer you to any one she has ever seen. This I have 
long known, though she imagines it to be a secret securely lodged 
in her own bosom.” 


Pre- 


night at ten, bade him good night, and retired to the inner apart- | 
| known it?” 

her exceeding | 
sling ‘of pleasure at | 
the thought that she was not Gerbert’s dang ter. and that the only | 


“Did I ofiderstand you? Did you say that you had long 
ue 

“Tdid. The evening you rescued her from the ruffians em- 
ployed by Lord Darvelle was not the first time she had seen you. 
But before you promise to fulfil the required condition, you may 
be glad to know that Leila is the only daughter of Sir Reginald 
Hathmoref Certain incidemts which have transpired within the 
last few months have satisfied me of the fact, though I must con- 
fess that the baronet might nos be altogether convinced by the 
proof I shall be abie to lay before him.” 

“ They were revealed to you by your mystic art, perhaps.” 

“Tt matters not. I may say this, however, that though to me 
they are perfectly conclusive, they are not just what I could wish.” 

“Tt may be in my power to assist in proving her identity,” said 
Harleigh, recalling to mind what Dan Ruskin had told ie 

“ May I know in what way ? 
he quickly added, his keen perception enabling him to read in Har- 
leigh’s countenance the denial he had not yet pronounced with his 
lips. “It is growing late,” he added, “ and I believe I have noth- 
ing more to say.” 

“ Bat you have not even alluded to what caused Leila to be so 
agitated, and why, when she recovered, she refused to finish the 
description she broke off so abruptly.” 

“Tf I tell you that the young girl she beheld in the magic globe 
by a sudden change of 


3ut another time will do as well, 


was a representation of herself, and that 
scene, she saw the same lovely girl standing by your side 
the hymencal altar, you will understand the 
and that feelings of delicacy, natural to one so modest and sensi- 
tive, would prevent her from describing what she saw.” 


before 


cause of her agitation, 


The following oe as soon as he had eaten his breakfast, 
Harleiczh’s first care was to seck Dan Ruskin. he information 
obtained from Ge rbert made, he imagined, the delay he had rec- 
By Harleigh’s interference, Dan 
an hour, which was de- 


ommended to Dan unnecessary. 
obtained his master’s leave to be absent 
voted to an interview with Dame Lenta 


After some persuasion, she social: if it should be required 
of her, to make her appearance at a proper time at a meeting 
which Har! igh intended to bring about between Sir Reginald 
Hathmore and his supposed daughter, together with Gerbert, Dan 
Ruskin, and any y emly connection the baronet might desire to be 
present. 

Nearly a week afterward, Sir Reginald Hathmore and an un- 
married sister, many years younger ths an himseif, were sitting to- 


gether in a large parlor, magnificently furnished, according to the 


fashion of the times. Sir Reg ald, though he remained silent, 
manifested considerable icentiaes, and at last rose and com- 
menced walking the floor. His sister had caused the portrait of 
the late Lady eka to be brought to the parlor and hang 
against the wall. It was painted by Sir Peter Lely, and was un- 
equalled in loveliness, even by the celebrated “ beauties of Wind- 
sor,” the work of the same accomplished artist. The portraic was 
painted when Lady Hathmore was only sixteen—the age which the 
daughter would be if still alive; a circumstance which Harriet 
Hathmore had called to mind, though she forbore to mention it. 


“Tt is strange they do not come,” said Sir 
for the first time during the last half hour. 
said Harriet, “and it yet lac 


Reginald, speaking 


Seven was the hour named,” 
several minutes of that time.” 

Hardly had she ceased speaking, when there was a stir in the 
hall, the parlor door was thrown open, and Harleigh entered. Ad- 
dressing Sir Reginald, he said: 

“They are waiting at the door—Gerbert, and the young girl he 
calls Leila; Dan Ruskin, the ’prentice boy, is also near by. 

“ Please tell them I am ready to see them,” said Sir Reginald. 

Harriet Hathmore, without saying a word, went quickly forward 
arm, and 
at the same time speaking words of kindness and encouragement, 
she half supported her to a chair, directly beneath Lady Hath- 
more’s portrait. <A veil concealed her features ; 
he saw the portrait of Lady Hathmore, approached her, and drew 
it aside. 

“Why seck for other proof?” said he, pointing to the portrait. 

“ The resemblance ia indeed perfect,” said Sir Reginald ; 
you have either by your mysterious art caused Edith, my late 
wife, to rise from the tomb, or this is my daughter. 

“ God forbid,” said Gerbert, “that I should seek to distur) the 
peace of the dead. Fourteen years ago, I saved the maiden now 
before you, from being devoured by the flames. At first I at- 
tempted to find some friend or relation of the child, to whose 
care I could consign her. My attempts were unsuccessful ; and it 
was not many weeks before my fear of being obliged to give her 
up to those who had a better claim on her than I had grew to such 
a degree that I left England for foreign lands, where for many 
years we dwelt together. But age was nite upon me, and I 
felt that she should have another protector provided to supply my 
place, lest she should suddenly be left alone. I returned with her 
to England, and set myself seriously to work to find if there were 
any with whom she could claim kindred. A seemingly trifling 
incident directed my attention to you. The incident alluded to 
was but a link in a long chain of others which, by patiently tracing, 
caused me to have little doubt of her being your daughter. In 
all our wanderings I preserved the mantle which was wrapped 
around her when I snatched her from the burning dwelline.”’ and 
as he spoke, he produced a blue silk mantle, and unfolding it, 

ead it ont, so as to display the rich embroidery which adorned 
the edges, as well as one corner scorched by fire. 

“ That embroidery is the work of my own hands,” said Harriet 
Hathmore. Surely, my brother, we need nothing mere to prore 
that your daughtcr, whom we thonght dead, is alive.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 213.] 
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to meet them, and encircling the waist of Leila with her 
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PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

This building, a view of which we give above, is situated in 
Race Street, between Schuylkill, Second and Third Streets, and 
was founded in 1833. The asylum is tho result of united cxer- 
tion among the benevolent citizens of Philadelphia. A subscrip- 
tion list was started, which received the hearty encouragement 
of many of the most wealthy families. The greatly increased 
number of applicants within the last few years, has caused the en- 

t and improvement of the institution. Additional wings 
have been added to the main building, the upper story extended, 
the infirmary enlarged, besides very many improvements by the 
addition of minor conveniences, not heretofore possessed. The in- 
stitution is open to strangers every day of the week, Sundays ex- 
cepted. To residents of Philadelphia it is only open Wednesdays, 
when fall opportunities are given for the examination of the prem- 
ises, including the work-shops, dormitories, etc. In the afternoon 
a concert of vocal and instrumental music was formerly given 


naturally supposes a dif- 
ficulty in uiring in- 
formation. A brief con- 
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MOUNT AUBURKX, 


The cemetery of Mount Auburn, justly celebrated as the most 
interesting object of the kind in our country, is situated in Cam- 
bridge and Watertown, about four miles ftom the city of Boston. 
It includes upwards of one hundred acres of land, and is covered 
throughout most of its extent, with a vigorous growth of forest 
trees, many of them of large size, and comprising an unusual va- 
riety of species. This tract is beautifully undulating in its sur- 
face, containing a number of bold eminences, steep acclivities and 
deep, shadowy valleys. A remarkable natural ridge, with a level 
su , rune through the grounds from southeast to northwest, 
which was for many years a favorite walk with the students of Har- 
vard. The principal eminence, called Mourtt Auburn, is 125 feet 
above the level of Charlies River, and commands from its summit 
one of the finest prospects which can be obtained in the environs 
of Boston. The grounds of the cemetery have been laid out with 
intersecting avenues, 80 as to render every part of the wood acces- 
sible. These avenues are curved and variously winding in their 
course, so as to be adapted to the natural inequalities of the 


AVENUE, MOUNT AUBURN 


CENTRAL 


surface. By this arrangement, the greatest economy of the land 
is produced, combining at the same time the picturesque effect of 
cea gardening. Over the more level portions, the avenues 
are made twenty feet wide, and are suitable for carri roads. 
The more broken and precipitous parts are sgqvenball | by foot- 
paths, six feet in width. These passages are smoothly gravelled, 
and planted on both sides with flowers and ornamental shrubs. 
Lots of ground, containing each three hundred square feet, are set 
off, as family burial-places, at suitable distances on the sides of 
the avenues and paths. Our engraving gives a view of Central 
Avenue, and the fine monument there erected to the memory of 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood. Mount Auburn Cemetery owes its ori- 
gin to Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, a gentleman who early became 
impressed with the impolicy of burials under churches, or in grave 
yards approximating closely to the abodes of the living. By him 
the plan for the rural cemetery was first conceived, and the first 
meeting on the subject called at his house, in November, 1825. 
The project met the favorable consideration of his friends, among 
whom may be mentioned the late Judge Story, General Dearborn, 
John Lowell, George 
Bond and William Stur- 
gis, rs., the Hon. 
ward Everett, Nathan 
Hale, and others, men 
whose judgment in such 
matters was known to 
-_— be correct, and whose 
; influence proved to be 
finally 
thou 
the 


ive; al- 

it was not until 
of nearly five 
years that a suitable 
place was fixed upon, 
when Dr. Bigelow ob- 
tained from w. 
Brimmer, the offer 
of the land called 
“Sweet Auburn,” for 
the of a ceme- 
tery. It is now more 
than twenty years since 
the place was first set 
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a the public, have been 
sufficiently manifest in 
the large list of its pro- 
prietors and in the nu- 
merous imitations 
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CITY OF MAGDEBURG. 

Magdeburg is a fortified city ot 
Prussian Saxony, of which prov- 
ince it is the capital, on the Elbe. 
It is a fortress of the first class, 
and, from the augmentation and 
improvement of its defences since 
the war, it is now considered one 
of the strongest in Europe. The 
citadel, on an island in the Elbe, 
serves also as a state prison, Bar-. 
on Trenck and Lafayette having, 
among others, been confined in it. 
Magdeburg is divided into the old 
town, with the suburb Friedrich- 
stadt, together comprising the an- 
cient fortress, and the new town 
and suburb of Sudenburg. The 
latter, however, has been for the 
most part surrounded with walls, 
and the fostifications are now so 
extensive that it is said it would 
require an army of 50,000 men to 
invest the city. Magdeburg has 
one and spacious street, called 
the Broadway; but all the other 
streets are narrow and crooked. 
There are two large public squares, 
in one of which is the edral. 
This, which is one of the finest 
Gothic structures of North Ger- 
many, was erected between 1211 
and 1363, and has been recently 
repaired at a cost of $300,000. 
It has two large towers, each three 
hundred and forty feet in height, 
a lofty vault, a handsome high al- 
tar, and numerous tomb and mon- 
uments, among which is that of 
Otho the Great and his empress. 
Magdeburg has in all twelve 
Soe. one of which is for Ro- 
man Catholics, a synagogue, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, a female 
high school, a royal boarding house 
for the education of girls, a teach- 
ers’ seminary, with schools for ag- 
riculture, commerce, surgery, etc.; 
five hospitals, a lunatic asylum, a 
humane institation, asavings bank, 
and various ities ; an arsenal, 


direct i 
Berlin and Frankfort on the Oder ; 
and it is also the centre of a num- 
ber of great roads which lead to all 
the cities and towns of im 
within a radius of fifty miles. Its 
manufactures consist of silk, linen 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF MAGDEBURG, IN PRUSSIA. 
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COMMERCE OF JAPAN. 

A path has been opened for the es- 
tablishment of a valuable trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan, 
and it behooves our merchants to 
be making arrangements to turn 
the opening to best account b 
proceeding earliest to the field, 
and first establishing a friendly 
commercial intercourse with the 
Japanese people. The Japanese 
have hitherto exported through 
their limited channels of commu- 
nication, copper, camphor, lac- 
quered wood and papier mache 
work, silk stuffs, china, rice, etc.; 
and they import sugar, elephants’ 
tusks, tin, lead, iron, cloths, 
chintzes, clocks, watches, specta- 
cles, and looking-glasses. Fhese 
are but a tithe of the articles which 
might soon be made articles of 
traffic. The New York Journal 
of Commerce, in an able article on 
this subject, refers to the recent 
signal success of British commerce 
in the Indian Seas, as a circum- 
stance which may well encourage 
the further extension of our own 
mercantile interests in that direc- 
tion. In the Straits of Malacca, 
of which Singapore is the princi- 
pal entrepot, the value of the com- 
merce has, within the past thirty 
years, increased from twenty to 
forty millions of dollars. ‘The 
English have secured the chief 
benefits of this trade by the fore- 
thought of the British Governor, 
Sir Stamford Raffles, who, seeing 
that the island of Singapore was 
well calculated for the centre of an 
important commerce, took posses- 
sion of it about the year 1820. 
It now numbers seventy thousand 
inhabitants. At the present time 
there annually enter the — of 
the straits 783,000 tons of shipping. 
Probably many years will ciapse 
before the commerce of Japan will 
su s that of the countries bor- 
dering on the Straits of Malacca ; 
but the enterprise and energy of 
our American people cannot fail, 
if rightly applied, to render it ex- 
ceedingly valuable. It is by the 
arts of peace that America must 
conquer the world.—Boston Jour. 


ROCKY GLEN, SING SING, N. Y. 

Of the beantiful natural scenery 
abounding in our country, not a 
small amount is found in the State 
of New York. We have had fre- 
quent occasion to delineate sketch- 
es of these gems of nature’s handi- 
work, in previous numbers of our 
paper. scene we here give 
discloses a romantic spot embow- 
ered in a leafy 1% ar of foliage, 
in Sing Sing, N. Y., called Rocky 
Glen, and is a locality often visited 
by the lover of nature and retire- 
ment, to while away a pleasant 
hour, and holding communion thus 
with nature, to calm his spirit, and 
prepare himself for a new inter- 
mingling in the scenes of active life. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 215.] 

“No, Harriet, nothing more is needed ; and if Edith could only 
have been spared to see this hour, my cup of joy would be full.” 

“ Still there can be no harm in making assurance doubly sure,” 
said Harleigh, as Dame Lental, in obedience to directions previ- 
ously received, entered the apartment. 

A few words sufficed to explain who she was, as well as other 
circumstances, which, being already known, it is unnecessary to 
repeat. 

“It could have been only afew moments after the child had been 
removed from the house where I left her that I returned,” said she, 
“for this tress of golden hair, which the sharp flames must have 
shorn from her head, lay just outside the threshold. The room 
was filled with fire and smoke, through which, I imagined, I 
caught a glimpse of her, and I should have rushed into the midst 
of the flames had I not been held back by some one who stood by.” 

“It might be mistaken for this,” said Harriet Hathmore, open- 
ing a plain gold locket and taking thence a soft, silky curl. “It 
was taken from little Edie’s head the day she was sen@Jaway to 
nurse. The only difference is, it docs not, like that, show the 
traces of fire.” 

“T would,” said Gerbert, “show to Sir Reginald Hathmore 
why I first thought that Leila was his daughter, but there is no 
need. To say nothing of her strong rescmblance to the late Lady 
Hathmore, the proofs which have now been produced, in collecting 
which Robert Harleigh, has, by some means, got the better of the 
astrologer and magician, are of a nature to be more satisfactory 
to those unacquainted with the mysteries of my art.” 

“ Proofs for which thanks are due to Dan Ruskin, more than to 
me,” said Harleigh. 

““Why are they due to him ?”’ asked Gerbert. 

“ Because, had it not been that a simple gift, bestowed on him 
by Leila, for the aid he rendered in rescuing her from a couple of 
ruffians, was recognized by Dame Lental, those incidents, which 
by tallying with those you have related, assume a weight and sig- 
nificance, that may certainly be regarded as proofs, might never 
have been elicited.” 

Though Sir Reginald Hathmore could not help secretly regret- 
ting that Gerbert’s inquiries for the relatives of the child he had 
saved from perishing in the flames had not been prosecuted with 
more perseverance, as he could not doubt but in that case he would 
have proved successful, the joy and gratitude of the present mo- 
ment were too great to allow him to give expression to any other 
emotion. 

To Leila (we will continue to call her Leila, though Edith was 
the name given her by her parents), all seemed too delightful to 
be real. She almost imagined that she was a spectator of one of 
those vivid pictures she had so often beheld in the magic globe. 
But the voice of Sir Reginald, addressing her in accents of en- 
dearment, as his daughter, and the kind and delicate attentions of 
Harriet Hathmore, made her soon feel that it was no illusion. 

When, at a late hour, Gerbert rose to depart, Leila also rose to 
go with him. 

“No, my daughter,” said he, “my home may no longer be 
yours. You have found a better, and it is well, for life’s evening 
shadows begin to lengthen and deepen around me. The night will 
soon come, and I care not to have it tarry now that you have found 
protector.” 

“ And must we, then, henceforth live apart?” said Leila, with 
tearful eyes, gazing up into the old man’s face, and holding his 
hand in hers. 

“We must, though we may now and then mect.” 

“You will meet often,” said Sir Reginald; “you must come 
and see her often.” 

Gerbert now took leave, and Harleigh went with him, Dan Rus- 
kin and Dame Lental having already gone. 

Not long after the foregoing events, Harleigh took rank as the 
Earl of Hillsdale. On the valuable though neglected estate, 
placed in his possession by the agency of Gerbert, were forthwith 
commenced the necessary repairs and improvements. 

Though it might have been a question whether Sir Reginald 
Hathmore would have willingly consented that his daughter should 
marry an untitled citizen, it is certain that he made no objection 
to her becoming the Countess of Hillsdale. 

After the marriage of Harleigh and Leila, Gerbert was their 
frequent and ever welcome guest, though he steadily refused to 
take up his abode with them. 

When Dan Ruskin’s services were no longer due to his master, 
who was a flourishing silversmith, Harleigh furnished him with 
the means to set up business on his own account, in which he pros- 
pered so well, that ina few years he was considered one of the 
most thriving men of his craft. 

The fear of incurring the anger of Sir Reginald for what he 
might deem her carelessness, which for so many years haunted 
Dame Lental, proved to be a phantom ; and about the time Dan 
Ruskin’s apprenticeship expired, she had so won upon the esteem 
of the worthy silversmith by her exemplary discharge of her du- 
ties as his housekeeper, that he offered her ¢ hand in marriage, 
an offer which she accepted. 


Nore.—The magic globe in the story, as may be seen by Lane's 
“‘ Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians.” has been 
made to answer a similar purpose to the drop of ink placed in the centre of a 
diagram, drawn in a boy's band by the celebrated magician, Mugh-el-ce. 


_« Virtue is a blessing which man alone 
creature has any title to but himself. All is nothing without her, 
and she alone is all. The other blessings of this life are oftentimes 
imaginary ; she is always real. She is the soul of the soul, the 
life of life, and the crown of all perfections. If moral excellence 
be worthy of our desires, sure the eternal ought to be the object 
of our ambition.—Gratian. 


, and no other 


» [Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
CASTLES IN THE ATR. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BENJAMIN. 


Why bounds thy hear so lightly, 
Thou maiden young and fair? 
Why beams thine eye so brightly, 

Seen through thy waving hair? 
Thou hast built a fairy dwelling 

In eve’s rainbow tinted sky, 
Thou wilt not list the knelling 

That tells thee “ love will die.” 


Ah, build the gorgeous palace, 

While life and love are young; 
Drink freely from life’s chalice, 

While joy’s flowers are round thee flung; 
For ’tis only in the morning 

Those cloud-capped domes arise— 


Bright dreams their walls adorning, - 


As they gleam before our eyes. 


Fair girl, when age has crowned us 
With its blossoms snowy white, 

Then no more will come around us 
Youth’s fancies, warm and bright; 

But our hearts in praise uplifting, 
Age shall visions see more fair, 

Than, when on youth's sea drifting, 
We built castles in the air. 
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THE MINSTRELS: 


KING ALFRED’S STRATAGEM. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 

Every one is aware with what ruthless and wanton brutality 
the conquest of England by the Danes was achieved and main- 
tained. Nurtured in the most primitive rudeness and barbarity, 
educated for warfare, the most ruthless and piratical, spending 
their hours in brawling at the festive board amid wine and was- 
sail, they were as ignorant of the Christian mode of warfare, as 
they were deficient in the Christian virtues. 

Beginning their marauding in Britain during the reign of Eg- 
bert, who first ruled the Saxon heptarchy, they persisted in their 
incursions during the reigns of the succeeding monarchs, until the 
time of Alfred the Great, when they had been permanently estab- 
lished in the island for seven years. 

This good king vigorously prosecuted the endeavors which his 
brothers who preceded him had been making to exterminate their 
savage enemies. Gathering together the Saxon nobility, he as- 
sailed the barbarians with such skill and force, as finally to bring 
them to terms. The treacherous Danes, however, sought the 
earliest occasion to break the treaty. While Alfred, with a few 
of his retainers, was celebrating the feast of Epiphany at Chip- 
penham, the strong residence of the Wessex kings, Gurthrum, 
the Danish chief, attacked and put them nearly all to the sword. 
Alfred himself narrowly escaped, and for some time lived in the 
utmost seclusion at a place in Somersetshire, called Athelney. It 
was while buried in retirement here, at the cottage of an humble 
peasant, that the world-renowned incident of the burning cakes 
took place. 

The nobles who were aware of his place of retreat, soon began 
to flock around his standard. The men of Somersetshire, Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire tendered their services by hundreds and 
thousands, and Alfred soon found himself at the head of a power- 
ful army. Meanwhile the Danes, under Gurthrum, had ridden 
over the whole of Wessex, and finally encamped at Ethanduno, 
not far from the sequestered retreat of the lone monarch. 

Before hazarding a general and decisive engagement, Alfred 
determined upon a bold and dangerous expedient for ascertaining 
the strength and numbers of his foe. In his army was a brave 
harper named Herbert, who was attached to tho castle of Win- 
chester, and who, from his superior skill, was frequently employ- 
ed to entertain the monks of St. Swithin’s priory, near the castle. 
Alfred resolved to attire himself in the habit of a minstrel, and 
taking this trusty harper, to delight the ears of the boorish Danes 
with some specimens of Saxon minstrelsy. 

Behold now, the two harpers travelling through the forests of 
Somersetshire. They are clad in the usual costume of their as- 
sumed calling. The king is arrayed in a purple gown, fastened 
at the neck by a silver clasp. His girdle consists of a red ribbon, 
fastened in front by a tasteful knot, and ornamented with a double 
row of gold. The sleeves of his gown are very long—reaching 
to his knees, and slit from the shoulder for the sake of conven- 
ience. A pair of crimson stockings and dusty sandals complete 
his attire. The wrest, or key with which he tunes his instrument, 
is attached to his girdle by a suitable ribbon, and depending before 
his breast from a silver chain is a polished plate of silver, not in- 
scribed as was customary with the arms of a patron, but simply 
bearing an appropriate inscription in Latin, and the initial letter 
of his father’s name—E. 

His companion’s dress is similar in its general character, al- 
though less gorgeous and tawdry. They both carry their harps, 
slung before them by colored ribbons depending from the neck. 
The sun was just sinking below the horizon as the hardy adven- 
turers reached the Danish camp. Mounting the rampart, which 
surrounded it, the king and his companion took a long survey of 
the scene before them. 

It was indeed a spectacle of strange life and interest. Here, a 
knot of idle soldiers, with immense beards and dark, lowering 


features, sat listening to a song ; there, another crowd was brawl- 
ing and carousing over their drink ; here, was a smith inserting a 
missing link in a suit of chain armor, and there, a throng gath- 
ered round a couple of burly barbarians, trying the strength of 
their mail. The gorgeous trappings of the war-horses, the pen- 
nons, and banners, and battle-axes of the warriors—their crests, 
and plumes, and gorgets of polished steel—the tents with their 
snowy canopies—all gilded and rendered doubly resplendent as 
they were, by the golden beams of the descending sun, presented 
a wild scene of savage magnificence most dazzling to the eye, and 
exciting to the imagination. 

Directly in the middle of the imposing array of tents and 
camp equipage, was a ‘pavilion of superior splendor, surmounted 
by a banner of crimson silk, upon which was embroidered a ra- 
ven. Around it were stationed riderless horses, with gorgeous 
harnessings, pawing the earth and champing the bit, as if con- 
scious of the superior burdens they were destined to bear, “In 
this magnificent pavilion, doubtless,” thought Alfred, “ are the 
barbarian Gurthrum and his savage generals planning my destruc- 
tion. I will enliven their councils !” continued he aloud. 


With this somewhat ambiguous sentiment upon his lips, he 
crosscd with his companion the difth within the rampart, and the 
minstrels found themselves surrounded by the Danish soldiery, 
who impatiently and somewhat more rudely than accorded with 
the habitual respect with which the wild Danes were wont to re- 
gard their sacred calling, urged them to sing. They began exc- 
cuting together a wild Saxon air, adapted to stir the souls of the 
unlettered barbarians by its vehement pathos and enthusiastic 
strains. The armorer left his forge, the wassailers abandoned 
their brawls, the duellers their feats of arms—and all gathered 
round to swell the circle of entranced listeners that pressed closely 
up to Alfred and his youthful friend. 

It was a strange sight to see those hard and seamed features re- 
laxing into something like softness, under the potent influence of 
song! The burly Danes bent eagerly forward to catch every 
note, and pressed familiarly over each other’s shoulders—not one 
uttering a word of complaint or of impatience at his companion’s 
eagerness, but all enraptured and spell-bound by the minstrelsy— 
of whom? Little did they think that their greatest foe was their 
entertainer. 

They had concluded the song, and were about to make another 
trial of their skill, when a warrior of rank approached and mo- 
tioned them to follow him. He conducted them to the magnificent 
quarters of the barbarian chieftain. The glittering banner flut- 
tered gaily in the wind as Alfred entered, but he foresaw the hour 
when its crimson splendors should be laid prostrate by his own 
right arm. They found Gurthrum seated on a sort of throne, and 
surrounded by his retainers—grim warriors, with shaggy locks 
reaching nearly to the thigh. 

Gracefully sweeping their fingers along the strings by way of 
prelude, the harpers began a song, eulogizing the achievements of 
Egbert, the first Saxon king. As the song proceeded the faces of 
the warriors wore evident signs of dislike at hearing so open and 
audacious a panegyric upon the deeds of their first and greatest 
foe in Britain. The minstrels, notwithstanding the palpable to- 
kens of disapprobation, continued their lay, for they knew that the 
sacredness of their calling preserved them from all personal in- 
dignitics. Respect for his guests kept Gurthrum silent until the 
music had ceased, when he impatiently exclaimed to Alfred : 

“ Canst thou sing of the warlike Dane as bravely as thou dost 
of the cowardly Saxon dog *” 

The minstrel answered not, but bowing low, took his wrest, and 
first tightening, he then sounded some of the strings which had 
become slightly discordant from his previous playing. Boldly 
sweeping the cords, he launched forth into another ballad, intend- 
ed originally to celebrate the glories of a Saxon chief; but he 
carefully changed the name of the hero and the incidents of the 
song, 80 as to adapt it to the achievements of the Danish king, 
Canute. 

Gurthrum was so pleased with the harper’s last essay, that, 
taking a massive golden chain from his neck and bending it 
double with his teeth, he twisted it apart, and placed one half 
around the neck of the royal minstrel. 

“ Accept that as a token of the pleasure thou hast given a 
Danish king, and as a testimonial of his admiration of thy craft.” 

Alfred bowed low. Holding up the other half of the magnifi- 
cent ornament, he said, addressing this time, Alfred’s companion : 

“Come, my brave gleeman, see if thou canst earn thy gold as 
well !” 

Thus urged, Herbert carefully tuned his harp, and sang a Sax- 
on love song of his owtf composition. He was uproariously ap- 
plauded by his rude audience, and Gurthrum testified his appro- 
bation by placing on his bended neck the remaining half of the 
glittering chain. 

The evening was far spent, when, with gracious adieu from 
their royal host, the minstrels left the tent and proceeded to excr- 
cise their craft throughout the camp. Wherever they went they 
were received with respect and admiration. As the disguised mon- 
arch proceeded thus leisurely throughout the camp, he had oppor- 
tunity to observe the strength and weakness of his foc. A plan 
of attack was formed in his mind upon the spot. When the min- 
strels left the encampment darkness had settled close around. 

The king had attained his ohject—had ascertained the position 
and power of his foe. The stone of Egbert, in Selwood forest, 
was announced as the rendezvous of his noble followers. The 
men of Wilts, of Dorset, of Hampshire and hundreds of others, 
eager for revenge upon their ruthless foes, resorted thither; and 
soon Alfred was enabled to lead an efficient army against the in- 
vaders. He surprised their camp at Ethandune, and achieved 
complete victory. 
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THE BARBER AND THE CARDINAL. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“Im a dingy apartment in the upper story of an old, rambling, ra- 
fnous house in Rome, somewhere in the early part of the last 


century, two,persons were seated near the window that looked 
down upon the Forum and the many time-worn and time-honored 
monuments of the eternal city. The furniture and contents of 
the room sufficiently indicated the tastes and profession of the 
occupant. There were a couple of easels, on both of which stood 
unfinished pictures. Little piles of canvasses and panels rested 
against the walls; a cast of the Venus of Milo occupied a dingy 
niche, and festoons of plaster hands and feet decorated the walls, 
intermingled with engravings and sketches in crayon. A huge 
muller stood upon a marble slab, the fragment of an antique tem- 
ple. Pencils and porte-crayons lay upon stools with rolls of 
drawing paper. In one corner was an open piano, with a volume 
of music resting on the rack. 

Of the two individuals now present, one was quite a young 
man, with the bloom of adolescence on his downy check, dressed 
in a rich, but somewhat worn suit of pearl-colored satin, em- 
broidered with silver, with ruffles at his bosom and wrists. His 
unbuckled rapier lay upon a chair. The eyes of the young man, 
were bright, ardent and penetrating, and there was a look of res- 
olution blended with gentleness about his closed lips. His com- 
panion was of maturer age, well dressed, with an expressive and 
enthusiastic countenance. Both sat near the window. 

“ Joseph,” said the elder, “ what luck to-day ?” 

“ The usual luck,” replied the young painter, with a half sigh. 
“ But let us not speak of it. See how gloriously the sun sinks to 
rest! What a flood of glory bathes the western heaven—ay— 
extends far up into the zenith—gold, carmine, orange! Look! 
have I not caught the very color in this view of the old ruined 
aqueduct on the Campagna? See how the line of broken arches 
glows in the burning rays! Is it well done, Pergolese ?” 

“ Admirably !” said the musician, for he was one. 

“I should have painted the sun setting over an evening sea,” 
said the painter, “the wealth of waters glowing like fused gold 
up to the horizon—the sluggish lateen sails of fishermen shining 
like sheets of gold as they caught the blaze, or reared against 
the fiery background in dark folds like the wings of giant birds.” 

“You love the sea, then ?” said Pergolese. 

“Love it! LIadore it!” cried the painter. “Listen. I had 
come through Provence to embark for Italy—admiring, sketching 
every feature of the scenery I traversed. It was grand and beau- 
tiful—but it was only the prelude to the heavenly harmony that 
was to follow. All at once the sea burst on my view. I was en- 
tranced—enraptured. A whirlwind of emotion took possession 
of my soul. My heart danced on those blue waters. I would 
fain have plunged into those buoyant waves and taken them in 
my arms. With what delight I trod the deck of the gallant craft 
that was to bear me over that liquid world—in which it seemed as 
if all things beautiful had been fused. But I was a novice; I 
knew not'the sea. I saw it only in its hour of calm beauty. I 
knew not the elements of sublimity within its mighty heart; it 
was off Sardinia that I first made its acquaintance—nay, that I 
first became its worshipper. One of those summer storms, so 
common in low latitudes, suddenly arose. Vast clouds, black and 
rolling, lifted from the horizon, shouldering each other upward, 
till, merged in one murky pall, they covered the entire face of 
heaven, and the shuddering waves grew black as night beneath 
their sweep. The wind, too, rose, first in capricious gusts, then 
strong and stormy, howling through the cordage like the voices of 
angry demons. The billows rose as if moved by the spell of a 
mighty enchanter ; they rushed upon our bark like hostile squad- 
rons with waving plumes. Suddenly the black, funereal pall 
above us was rent in a dozen places, revealing the long cavernous 
galleries where the thunderbolts are forged. The forked light- 
ning fell hissing into the sea—peal on peal of thunder reverbe- 
rated overhead, as if a park of the heaviest artillery were engaged 
in action. The other passengers flew to the shelter of the cabin 
and fell upon their knees in an agony of terror. Even the cap- 
tain and sailors were alarmed—not so was I. Lashed to the mast, 
while wave after wave broke over us, the sea-fire flashing in the 
spray like the sparks when swords cross each other in deadly ha- 
tred, my soul went forth into the war of the elements, and my 
eyes drank in every feature of the tremendous, sublime spectacle. 
The calm that followed that wild storm was beautiful indeed. 

The wind had changed, and the waves subsided almost as rapidly 
as they had risen. The full moon rode on high and silvered the 
long ridgy billows that rose and fell in regular suceession. In the 
course of a few hours I had witnessed the wonderful variety of 
the element on which I rode—a golden sunset, a ‘terrific night- 
storm, moonlight on the waters! Thenceforth the sea was my 
idol. I heard its murmurs when my fect trod the storied galleries 
of the Vatican—I saw it in my dreams—I turned my vision in- 
ward from the marvels of Greek art, and there beheld its image 
as it lies cradled in my memory forever. I may paint other seen- 
ery—but my heart and hand move only in unison when I paint 
the slumber of the ocean or its stormy wrath.” 

“And now tell me,” said Pergolese, “‘ what said Cardinal Pan- 
noni to your pictures ?” 

“T saw him not,” said the painter. 

“Was he not within when you called at the palace ?” 

“He was,” replied the »painter. “His carriage, blazing with 
scarlet and gold, with his eminence within, I saw dash into the 
court-yard of the palace some time before I ventured to approach.” 


“And who received you?” 

“An insolent menial in the cardinal’s livery. He asked me my 
business, and I pointed to the two pictures I had brought with 
me. The fellow examined them, and offered me the benefit of 
his criticism.” 

“A true Italian!” said the musician, laughing. “ We are all 

“ Indeed the man was not without taste and appreciation,” said 
the painter. “Bat without giving himself the trouble of going 
to his master, he told me I could not be admitted. His eminence, 
it seems, had given orders to be denied to every one.” 

“You should have given the man a douceur; as you say— 
in other words, a bribe.” 

“A bribe !” 

“Yes, my friend. It is a sad thing for genius to stoop—and 
yet worldly means must be used to accomplish worldly ends. You 
wish to sell your pictures ?”’ 

« “Say rather—must sell them, Pergolese. My little stock of 
money is well nigh exhausted. My father gave me all he could 
spare when he fitted me out for my artist-career. ‘This will car- 
ry you to Rome, my son,’ said he. ‘There you must rely upon 
your talent.’” 

“And it will not fail you, believe me,” said Pergolese, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Return to the cardinal’s to-morrow with your pictures— 
anoint the palm of the menial, and you will be admitted, for a 
key of gold unlocks even a cardinal’s door.” 

“You give me new hope, my friend,” said the painter, grasp- 
ing Pergolese’s hand, as he rose to go. “I shall sleep soundly 
to-night.” 

The next day the young painter was admitted to an audience of 
his eminence, and returned to his room without his pictures, yet 
in their stead he had a few pieces of gold, a metal to which his 
purse had for some time been a stranger. Stimulated by the hope 
of reward, he painted now with more assiduity than ever. Yet, 
apart from the cardinal, he had few patrons. The taste for ma- 
rine pictures was not then generally diffused, and the picture- 
brokers could give but small sums for productions that a few 
years afterwards could only be purchased at their weight in gold. 


One afternoon he was seated in his studio, engaged in finishing 
a shipwreck, when he was honored by a visit from his landlord, a 
barber, and an amateur of pictures, like almost all the natives 
of Rome, Florence or Venice. 

“Ah, signor !”’ cried the Figaro of the Forum, as he gazed up- 
on the canvass, “ you have surpassed yourself! what atmosphere ! 
what form! what motion! what chiaroscuro! One would certain- 
ly drown in those weltering waves. Holy virgin! one would cer- 
tainly be dashed to pieces on those pointed rocks! It is nature 
herself! What it is to be a painter !” 

“Tt is not bad, Antonio—is it?” replied the gratified artist, 
stepping back a few paces, and with head aside, gazing at his 
performance. ‘A few more touches on that line of breaking 
billows !” 

“ Not a touch, for the love of heaven !”’ cried the barber, arrest- 
ing the hand of the artist. ‘“ Pardon me, signor; you painters 
are forever overdoing. It is complete as it is.” 

“I believe you are right,” said the painter. “Now I must 
send for you when I am drawing near the completion of a picture. 
Your judgment is unerring.” 

“You flatter me, signor. Are you at leisure now ?” 

“Entirely.” 

“ Then, signor,” said the barber, with along face,“ it was on a 
matter of business that I came to speak with your excellency.” 

“You know I hate business.” 

“Of course, signor, who does not? Yet one must live. There 
are mouths to be fed; though, Heaven be praised, in this gener- 
ous climate, save in mid-winter, there is need of no more drapery 
than, decency requires.” 

“ Well, well—to the point.” 

“Directly, signor. Your excellency is perhaps aware that he 
is indebted to me for the rent of this apartment, and the chamber 
and reception room he occupies below—to say nothing of sundry 
sums on divers occasions advanced to his excellency for the pur- 
chase of colors, pencils, canvasses, oils, varnishes and other 
implements of his noble art.” 

“ Of a truth, I believe I do owe you something, good Antonio; 
but I have a rascally memory for these things, and am so careless. 
It can’t be much, however.” 

“ Little for a banker, but much for a poor barber, your excel- 
lency.” 

“But I have paid you something on account.” 

“ Your excellency is right. And those sums are duly placed 
to your credit on my bill,” replied the barber, gravely. Whereat 
he unrolled a formidable doc t, which being inscribed in large 
characters, reached a startling length. The footing, too, appalled 
the painter. 

“ Good heavens!” he cried, “why did you let this ran on so 
long! Money has passed through my hands that might and 
ought to have been devoted to the liquidation of my debt to 
you. And nowI am entirely out of funds, you come tome for 
my money.” 

“TI do not come for money.” 

“ What do you come for, then ?” 

“ For payment,” replied the barber. 

“Is it not the same thing ?” inquired the painter, rather testily. 

“The same, with a difference, your excellency,”’ replied the 
barber, with a smile. 

“Explain yourself.” 

“ With the greatest perspicuity, signor. Know, then, had you 
paid me, I should have remained unpaid. Had I presented my 


bill from time to time, I am well aware that you would have ac- 


quitted me. But my object was to have it increase until the total 
was quite a large sum.” 

“ Beyond my power to pay at once—and then to distress me 
for pay! This is a pitch of malice of which I did not believe you 
capable, Antonio.” 

“ No malice, signor. And you can pay me on the spot.” 

“ How?” 

“T dare not say.” 

“ Speak out !” 

“Will your excellency assure me beforehand that you will 
not whip out your sword and run me through the body for my 
audacity ?” 

“I promise you impunity ; only tell me how I can pay you.” 

“ By giving me that picture on the easel.”’ 

“Is that all? The picture is yours.” 

“ And there is your bill receipted,” said the barber. “ Will 
you forgive my stratagem! O,” he exclaimed, rushing to the 
easel—“ are you mine, then, at last, my peerless gem! My mar- 
vel of marines! O, signor! if you knew how I had watched the 
progress of that picture—even as a father watches the growth 
and development of a favorite child. The first sketch enchanted 
me—the lines were so flowing, so graceful, and so full of promise. 
The first colors you laid upon the canvass assured me, who know 
your genius so well, how triumphant your success would be. I 
came to witness its completion—to spare the profanation of those 
superfluous touches on the nearest billows—and now it is mine! 
This is indeed the happiest hour of my life.” 

“ His eminence, Cardinal Pannoni!” cried a servant, throwing 
open the door and announcing. 

“ The cardinal !”’ cried the painter, advancing to meet the ven- 
erable man. “O, Antonio! Antonio! I had forgotten!” 

After a few kind words, the cardinal advanced to the easel, and 
stood for a long time contemplating the sea-piece ; then turning 
to the artist, with eyes beaming with admiration, he said : 


“ Joseph, you have surpassed my anticipations—you have far 
exceeded yourself in this chef-d’euvre. Money is nothing when 
weighed in the balance with such a work as that; yet, to show 
my satisfaction, I shall pay you double the sam we agreed upon.” 

“Agreed upon!” cried the barber, rushing forward. “ Your 
eminence ! did I hear aright? Does your eminence claim that 
picture ?” 

“Assuredly, my friend,” replied the cardinal. ‘It was painted 
for me.” 

“Then I am very sorry for it ;” replied the barber, folding his 
arms, ‘“ because the picture is mine.” 

“Do you mean to say that you intend to dispute the possession 
of my property ?” asked the cardinal, gravely. 

“‘T mean to say that if you were the Holy Father himself, you 
shouldn’t have that picture.” 

“The man is mad,” said the cardinal, turning to the artist. 

The painter shook his head 

“T have four children,” said the barber, “ beautiful as Ra- 
phael’s cherubim—I love them dearly—but I would give them all 
up before I would that picture. Your eminence, I watched it 
from the beginning to the end, I paid for it in advance—it is mine 
by all that is right and good. Master Joseph there cannot deny 
it. He is an honest man, and he shall decide to which of us the 
picture belongs. I will abide by his decision, whatever it may be.” 

“ How’s this, Master Joseph ?” asked the cardinal, turning to 
the painter. 

The painter related all that had passed between himself and the 
landlord, and told how, forgetting that the picture had been prom- 
ised, he had agreed to give it to Antonio to liquidate his debt. 
“But,” said he, “I am constrained to say that your eminence 
has the priority. It belongs of right to you—and I must paint 
another for Antonio.” 

“ You will never paint another like it,” said the barber, gloomily. 

“T will paint you a copy, my good fellow,” said the painter, 
soothingly. 

“Talk not to me of copies!” said the barber. I know as well 
as you do that an artist’s soul is in his first execution of an idea— 
what do I care for the mere form without the spirit? A copy!” 

“ Antonio,” said the cardinal, “I wish you to be a witness of 
this payment.” And he counted out forty golden louis d’or into 
the hands of the artist. ‘Is the picture mine now, think you ?” 

“T can dispute the point no longer, your eminence,” replied 
the barber, in a tone of the deepest anguish. Then turning to 
the picture, he said: “ Farewell! light of my eyes! thou wert 
mine for a moment, and when thou art gone, may I yet have 
grace to remember that I was happy once!” 

“ Be happy once more, Antonio!” said the cardinal. “The 
picture is yours.” 

“ Your eminence!” cried the barber, trembling with excite- 
ment, “do not—do not trifle with the feelings of a poor fellow 
like me—an art-maniac as I may say. Repeat your words, I 
conjure you.” 

“ I bestow the picture on you,” said the cardinal, smiling. 

The barber fell at bis fect and kissed the hem of his raiment. 

“ Your cmsinencalffhe gasped, “a lifetime would not suffice to 
repay you for this noble generosity.” 

“A word of yours is enough,” said the cardinal, raising him. 
“ Allow Joseph to paint another from your picture. The orig- 
inal only will suit your fastidious taste—a copy is enough for me.” 


” 


Tradition has not preserved the name of the barber-amateur, 
but fame, in after years wrote legibly enough upon her deathless 
scroll, the titles of Claude Joseph Vernet, painter to the king of 
France, and counsellor of the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, one of the most illustrious of a family honored in the 
annals of French art. He was the grandfather of Horace Vernet, 
and died at Paris in 1789. 
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RAILROAD SKETCH. 
Some time since, on 
one of our roads, a road 
in which all attention is 
given to the comfort 
and safety of the pas- 
sengers, one of the most 
rapid trains left a ci 
at its regular time, an 
all having care of the 
trai were satisfied that 
all the movement was 
ordinary and _ right. 
There was no peculiar 
jar—no sudden change 
of sound. The wheels 
went round rapidly as a 
racer could require, and 
the well known blow of 
the wheel nm the rail, 
succeeded by the roll 
when the continuous 
rail was reached, as- — - SS 
sured that all was right. 
A short time after the TL 
train had started, one - 
of the workmen em- 
ployed at the station 
came to the superin- 
tendent, bringi im a 
wy of a long bolt he 
ad just found upon 
the track. It was, he 
thought, something 
taining to the cars. The 
superintendent, with a 
thrill of feeling, - 
nized it as the king bolt 
of one of the carnages. 
The train was too far 
e—indeed, as sever- 
al minutes had — 
ae far beyond re- 
call or reach. These 
express driving wheels 
devour distance so that voice is but mockery and pursuit impossi- 
buity. He kept cool, though every nerve thrilled. He saw at a 
glance that it was an accident, the occurrence of which it was ut- 
terly impossible for the conductor to ascertain; and not being of 
the engine, there would be nothing to induce the engineer to close 
his throttle valve. The only hope was that by its weight the car 
might stay on the track. He took his course in prompt decision. 
The triumphs of art, by the blessing of Heaven, have placed an 
agency in advance of the locomotive. He went to the telegraph ; 
and this was his message ; it was a calm one, and not of impulse 
or dismay: “‘ Examine the trucks on the express train, and see if 
all is right.” He had thus far donc all he could. In the mean- 
time, on that train, the pleasant conversation, the absorbed read- 
ing, the glance at scenery, the recollection of a charming hour 
passed away, or the hope of a glad weleome—all the incidents 
that mark every transit of intelligent travellers was in occurrence. 
There were those who could sleep, though quantity and quality 
were disordered and mingled. By one of those fatal ties in tele- 
graphic movement, which brings news of the woeful disease of a 
friend, whose return must be immediate, after the last and worst 
issue has passed, this despatch of the superintendent did not reach 
the first station till the train had ed! But even in this exigency 
there was a beam of hope. Thus far at least the train had gone 
safely. When the operator at the first station did receive the 
message, he comprehended in a moment the urgent necessity, and 
the imminent need of haste. Like a man of sense, he pushed the 
signal on, and to the very first place where the telegraph could be 
used, he sent on the superintendent’s message. In all these hours, 


king bolt was 1 
he knew by the fact 


ve. minute 
the. value of life 
that cannot be recalled 
in it. If the engineer 
had seen any unusual 
object before him— 
checked his speed— 
found his way unim- 
peded—given on steam 
again—the quick, sud- 
den movement would, 
d it is most probable, have 
pulled the truck from 
memories in story 
of that day. But so 
smoothly—so easily— 
with such steady roll, 
that engine moved, that 
in this unknown 
its course was as safe 
as if all the strongth of 
iron had encompassed 
it. Heaven changes that 
dread word danger by 
its mercies. When the 
superintendent heard 
that his train had reach- 
ed its destination safely, 
and that his mes 
was yet in time for 
remedy, the remainder 
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that officer could not shake off his mind the keen anxieties. There 
before him was the faithless iron, and he knew that without it 
every turn of the wheel brought peril. Better success attended 
the re-issue of the despatch. Long before the hour for the train to 
arrive, the instructions were read, and the superintendent had com- 
panions in his anxieties. They awaited keenly the minute when 
the train should be due. It came—as rushing, as tremendous in 
its speed as ever. First the white steam showed itself over the 
trees, then the tall, dark smoke-stack, with its breastplate ; the 
polished, shining silver concave of the lantern; then the sharp 
whistle to the brakeman, and all was accomplished accurately. 
The train brought up all right, and the hurrying traveller plunged 
eagerly for his baggage. ‘Ihe conductor, stepping from his train 
with that customary business-like movement, found himself at 
once called by the station men to keener action. He could not 
believe that anything was wrong, for, as a fact is declared of 
greater truth than a theory, the miles run with winged speed in 
safety, told of complete order and security. There was a busy 
scrutiny about and under the train. The order of the superinten- 
dent told that he was in earnest. Men got under trucks, in places 
where, if the locomotive should but take a breath, they would be 
crushed ; wheels were tried, brakes examined, beams and bum- 
pers overhauled, and nothing seen defective; and the despatch 
that had used the lightning to travel upon seemed a false alarm. 
There was one of that examining party not quite satisfied. That 
faithful, earnest, constant, accurate officer, never absent, never ne- 
glectful, took that one more last look, which seems so often to 
concentrate success, and discovered that from one of the cars the 


of that day he wore a 
smiling and gentle 
look. The com 

lip could let the breath 
come free again. The anxious feclings that had struggled in his 
heart were replaced by a tide of pleasant and happy emotion.— 
New York Express. 
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SAN JUAN D’ULLOA, 

Vera Cruz is the most important commercial town of the Uni- 
ted Mexican States, lying on the south-western shore of the south- 
ern part of the Gulf of Mexico. Opposite the town, at the wes- 
tern extremity of the largest shoal, is a rocky island, on which is 
built the fortress of San Juan de Ulloa; the strait between which 
and the town is less than seven hundred yards wide. The town 
is built on a level and arid shore, and is enclosed by walls; and 
the houses are built of a porous white coral, which composes the 
cliffs on the coast. The fortress is of extraordinary strength ; and 
the island on which it is built was visited for the first timo by 
Europeans, under the command of Juan de Grixalva, 1518; and 
in the following year Coster landed his army at the place where 
the town now stands. For a considerable period after Vera Cruz 
had thrown off the Spanish yoke, the castle of San Juan de Ulloa 
continued in the possession of the Spaniards. During this inter- 
val, the commerce of Vera Cruz was almost entirely transferred 
to the port of Alvarado, twelve miles to the southeast. It will be 
semenmbened that the renowned fortress of San Juan de Ulloa was 
the scene of one of the most celebrated battles during our last war 
with Mexico, when an unconditional surrender of Vera Cruz and 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, with four thousand troops, was 
made to the American forces under General Scott. 
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THE CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The population tables of Great Britain contain a summary of 
the information collected in 1851 respecting the occupation, ages, 
etc., of the people of that country. From it we learn that the 
number of persons over twenty years of age, who were in 1851 
engaged in the general or local government of the country, was 
71,191. These included, among others, the royal family, the 
court, members of Parliament, magistrates, policemen, etc. The 
active force engaged in the defence of the country was about 
170,000, or one in every 158 of the entire population. The three 
learned professions, with their immediate subordinates, numbered 
110,730, or about 37,000 each. There were also 2866 authors, 
writers and literary men; 8600 artists; 34,378 male teachers ; 
50,000 school mistresses, and 21,000 governesses. There were 
3,461,524 wives in Great Britain, and 795,590 widows. Of do- 
mestic servants there were over 1,000,000, of whom nine-tenths 
were females. There were about 270,000 shoe-makers and as 
many dress-makers ; also, 3,390,563 woodmen and gardeners, in- 
cluding one-third of the men of Great Britain. Horse dealers, 
dog fanciers, rat catchers, and all other persons engaged about an- 
imals, numbered 100,262. Artisans and mechanics, included— 
men and women, boys and girls—nearly four millions. Lastly, 
there were in Great Britain three years ago, 10,604 “ gentlemen,” 
of no trade whatever, and 15,318 gentlewomen. 


A tone Ansaxce.—A man formerly belonging to this city, 
says the Salem Evening Journal, returned home on Tuesday, after 
an absence of forty-two years. He left a wife, and a child one 
year old, behind, and when he returned he found his daughter the 
mother of twelve children, some of whom are married. His wife 
lived a widow, as she supposed, over twenty years, and married 
again some twenty years since, and now resides in Salem. 


Lares Tomato Ving.—Mr. James Campbell, of Tansboro’, 
has a tomato vine nine feet four inches high, which covers a space 
thirty-one feet in circumference, and has from fifteen hundred to 


“two thousand tomatoes upon it. 


Tue vatest Strie.— Parasols, ornamented with a large 
bow of ribbon on the top, are comiag into favor for full dress 
toilet in Paris. 


SPLINTERS. 


«+++ Hon. John M. Botts, of Virginia, had his pocket picked 
of $800 at the Metropolitan Theatre, in New York, lately. 

«+++ One of Cassius M. Clay’s emancipated slaves, Dr. Daniel 
Parker, has been arrested at Hamilton, Ohio, for murder. 

+++. Sixty-five students have entered the Freshman, fifteen the 
Sophomore, and three the Junior classes at Dartmouth College. 

.++. In Knoxville, Tennessee, the cholera is raging alarmingly, 
and the city is almost abandoned. 

..+. Small transgressions become great by frequent repetition ; 
as small expenses, multiplied, insensibly waste a large revenue. 

«+e» A vessel is being fitted out with diving-bells, etc., in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, for the pearl fisheries of South America. 

«++. The shock of an earthquake was felt in Cecil county, 
Maryland, and also at Wilmington, Delaware, lately. 

-+++ William Parrot, who fought under General Washington, 
died near Luray, Virginia, lately, aged 100 years and 7 moiiiths. 

-++. There are in New York city 216 public schools, with 1004 
teachers, whose salaries amount to over $300,000. 

«++. The grand organ in Tremont Temple, Boston, is com- 
pleted. It is, we believe, the largest in the United States. 

-++. The world can never be so bad, but that an honest mam 
will some time or other be thought good for something. 7 

---. Governmental expenses provided for the appropriations 
passed at the last session of Congress, amount to $67,545,000. 

+++» A body of fifty persons lately left Salt Lake city, disgusted 
with the oppression and immorality prevalent among the Mormons. 

-++. Pheasants, partridges, quails and prairie hens are said to 
be very abundant this fall in Western New York. 

-+++ Horace Walpole once practised on the fears of a timorous old 
lady by observing that there was a strong smell of thieves in the house ! 


THE AUTUMN SEASON. 

Autumn with us is a festal season; it is the carnival of nature 
that ushers in the “Lent” of winter. Its first breath is dearly 
welcome, for it tells us that the burning drought of summer is 
past, and that bright skies and a healthful temperature are to be 
our portion for many weeks to come. It is the harbingor of cool, 
refreshing nights, with blue skies, and stars sparkling with frosty 
brilliancy, and days of golden glory and temperate warmth. No 
longer need we carefully select the shady side of the way, and 
cross ata snail’s pace; it now requires sharp exercise to warm 
the blood and send it dancing through the veins—fatigue and las- 
situde are out of the question. The sportsman, too, is now in his 
glory. As you tread the forest path, the scared partridge springs 
from your feet and whirls speedily away, the gray squirrels chip- 
per from the topmost boughs of the hickory trees, and the wood- 
chuck dashes from the leap of your dog. 

This is enough to stir the blood ; but there are other spectacles 
which autum. offers, that fill the heart with gratitude, for this is 
the season of plenty. The wild grapes hang in purple clusters on 
the tangled vines; the cornfields are yellow with the golden ears, 
and over many an acre lie the huge orange pumpkins, basking in 
the sun, and wooing the eyes as they scon will woo the appetite. 
Wagon-loads of ripe apples are on the way to the cider mill and 
the cellar, giving promise that the winter will pass merrily with 
all this store of plenty and of comfort. Sights like these delighted 
the vision of Ichabod Crane, as he wended his way through Sleepy 
Hollow to pay his addresses to the peerless daughter of Old 
Baltus Van Tassel : 

On all sides he boheld vast stores ef apples—some hanging in oppresaive 
opulence on the trees, some gathered into baskets and barfels for the market, 
others heaped up in rich piles for the cider-press. Farther on he beheld great 
fields of Indian corn, with its goklen ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and 
holding out the promise of eakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow pumpkins 
lying beneath them, turning up their fair, round bellies to the sun, and giving 
ample promise of the most luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant 
buekw! fields, breathing the odor of the bee-hive.”’ 

But the autumn has sights that appeal to more refined senses. 
The foliage is and ever will be the charm of the fall of the leaf in 
our latitude. 

“ How like a monareh regal Autumn dies.” 

The forest perishes not with us, as in the moister clime of Eng- 
land, with the mere change from green to russet; here the green 
gives place to a golden olive, and this hue to a variety of tints de- 
fying the resources of the painter’s palette. After a few sharp 
frosts the woodland is the theatre of a carnival masquerade ; the 
sugar maple appears in a suit of rosy gold, the hickory figures in 
rich straw color, the swamp maple affects carmine, the oaks revel 
in royal purple, the beech in silver sheen, and every shrub and 
vine has its fantastic livery ; only the pines, and hemlocks and 
spruces, like true foresters, still wear their coats of Lincoln green, 
and with this gay pageant the forest carnival closes. 

And now follows Lenten winter, but as in France, where half 
through Lent the gayety of the carnival is for a brief space re- 
newed, so is the cheerlessness of winter for a brief period re- 
lieved by our Indian summer—by days of genial warmth and 
golden haze, a delightful souvenir of pleasures past. Autumn is 
not with us the sad season which English poets sing in melancho- 
ly verse. The American autumn is a long, brilliant holiday, full 
of beauteous sights—a splendid pageant—a panorama of delight. 


A MIRACLE OF ART. 

There is on exhibition in Paris at the present time in Rue 
Neuve-des-petit-champs (a long name for New Littlefield St.), No. 
5, one of the most remarkable pieces of masterwork which the 
union of art and science has ever produced. It consists of a pic- 
ture about three feet square. The picture is made up of colors 
admirable for their beauty and boldness, but there is no subject. 
The most experienced eye can detect nothing but disjointed and 
half-formed approximations towards a coherent design. The 
most able artist sees there only the finest colors, but no one can 
tell what they are intended to represent. In the middle of the 
picture which is horizontally placed, is a mirror formed by a cop- 
per cylinder covered by a perfectly polished coating of silver. 
This mirror is usually veiled. So far there is little remarkable, 
and the greatest amateurs in painting would hardly consent to 
spend five francs on such an apparently profitless study. But it 
is impossible not to feel a glow of admiration, when, on uncovering 
the mirror, there is presented upon it in the brightest reflected rays, 
the whole scene of the Crucifixion. The partial coloring then takes 
a character of incontestable superiority, and presents to the aston- 
ished spectators a picture composed of six most perfect figures, 
depicted with a degree of boldness such as the master painters 
alone knew how to impart to the subject which it was their glory 
to represent. 


A Bornine Bloomington, IIl., there is a well that 
furnishes an inexhaustible supply of gas. The top of the well 
has been closed, and a pipe about twelve inches in diameter and 
eight feet high, inserted, which sends up a flame ten feet from its 
extremity. The flame at first is blue, but expands as it ascends, 
and becomes bright. The well, it is expected, will be turned to 
some useful account. 


Porticat Mopsstr.—John G. Saxe, in corresponding with 


‘his own paper, noticing the celebration at Yale, says: “Of the 


poem before the Phi Betta Kappa I say nothing, as the author is 


' the husband of my wife, and is not entitled to an opinion of his 


” 
own verses. 


A New Excranp Grant.—Henry D. Kimball, of Littleton, 
is six feet eleven inches in height, and has grown five inches in the 
last three years. He expects to reach seven feet. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 

It is said that about one mile south of the town of Troupville, 
Lowndes county, Ga., are traces of an ancient town, which was 
doubtless bnilt long before Columbus made his first voyage. It 
seems to have been built in regular squares. There are now 
standing, in regular rows, some of the most beautiful live oak 
trees, which were doubtless planted along the streets. There are 
other traces left, but notso plain. It is also stated that about four 
miles above, or north of Troupville, may be seen one of those 
large mounds, found in all the Southern States, from which has 
been taken bones, etc.; and about four miles southeast, the White- 
lacooche river sinks, making a natural bridge. 


Coat.—The weekly coal statement shows that the present year 
there has been transported over the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, and the Schuylkill Canal, 426,755 tons more coal than 
during the same time last year. The amount transported over 


the Reading Railroad this year is 1,154,638 tons ; over the Schuyl- 


kill Canal, 582,541 ; total, 1,737,179. 


> 


A wew Fasnrow.—An exchange tells us that paper collars for 
gentlemen are about coming into fashi The Know-nothings 
have sworn off wearing any more Irish linen. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mr. Charles A. Jordan, of Paris, Me., to Miss Della P. Cushman, 
of Hebron, Me. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Abiel B. Smyth to Miss Martha A. Magoon. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Samuel J. Wood to Miss Mary BE. C. Hobbs. 

By Kev. A. A. Miner, Mr. David M. Dresser to Miss Susan M. Grinnell, 
of Somerville. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Charles P. Cheever to Miss Elizabeth M. Dodge. 

By Rev. Mr. Fuller. Mr. William T. Clark to Miss Sarah A. Robinson. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Henry W. How to Miss Julia 
M., daughter of Capt. Henry True, Jr. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. gworthy, Capt. Alonzo Blanehard to Miss Sarah 
E. Wood. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Thomas S. Hodge to Miss Char- 
lotte Il. Howard. 

At Cambridge, by Bev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. John Hillman to Miss Mary Jane 
Davis. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. William P. Cutter to Miss Har- 
riet M. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Benjamin F. Robinson, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., to Miss Abba A. Goodhue. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Dexter, of Boston, Mr. Gardiner Bartlett, of New- 
bu rt, to Miss Rebecca Burroughs. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Batchelder, Mr. Charles A. Snow, of Providence, 
R. I., to Mias Belinda L. Lincoln. 

At Bluehill, Me., by Archibald Wescott, Esq., Mr. Albina H. Dresser to Miss 
Aroline A. Conary. 


In this city, Mr. John Hooper, 54; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Crehore, 29; Mr. John 
Wetherell, 65; Miss Mary Jane Clark, 19; Mr. T. R. Hurlbert, 54; Mr. James 
White Vose, 74; Joseph C. Hanna, 17. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph F. Tufts, 64; Mr. Jonathan Bowditch, of Bos- 
ton, 56; Mrs. Jane M. Holmes, 18; Mrs. Ann Madden, 40. 

At Roxbury, Widow Penelope Wentworth Butler Seton, 83. 

At Chelsea, Miss Mary Freeman. 15. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Darius Brewer, 69. 

At Brookline, Widow Lydia Wright, late of Boston. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Sarah B.. wife of Mr. Henry Grant. 

At Melrose. Mrs. Maria, wife of Mr. George T. Adams, 39. 

At Newton Upper Falls, Mrs. Mary Jane Hawes, 3). 

At Salem, Mr. Elisha Porter, 67; Mrs. Christiana Goldthwait, 58. 

At Lowell, Miss Ann Merrill, 18; Mrs. Nancy Hl. Perkins, 36. 

At Cochituate (Wayland), Mr. John Vannevar, 64. 

At Newbury, Widow Bdnah Adams, 76. 

At Worcester. Mr. Gilex Stanton, 49. 

At Athol, Mrs. Sarah M.. wife of Mr. Nathaniel T. Lord, 28. 

At Wales, Mr. Moses Davis, 85. 

At East Weymouth, Mr. Melville F. Rice, 23. 

At Sutton, Ella Louise, only daughter of Mr. Wm. E. and Mrs. Frances J 
Hall, of Worcester, 10 months. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Thomas Hart, late of Boston, 29. 

At Dover, Vt., Mr. David Dexter, a soldior of the revolution, 94. 

At Thompson, Conn., Mra. Matty Stone, 70. 

At Cheasapeake City, Capt. Daniel Richardson, formerly of Calais, Me., 55. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, ® weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is , 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable »bjects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of ali buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both maleand female. Sketches of 
beautiful see: taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animai kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting In ita 

hanical ion an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
Matter and illustratio a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months will make a yolume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


~ 


BY MRS. L. BH. SIGOURNEY. 
Oe 


They said the orphan had no home,— 
No parents’ care was lent her,— 
She thought she had a Father’s house 

Above, where she might enter : 


And that she heard that Blest One say, 
Who ne’er on earth had chid her,— 
“ The little one may come to me, 
And let no man forbid her.” 


And still her patient hope believed 
The mother’s soul would meet her,— 

And the dead sister clasp her hand, 
And with a fond kiss greet her: 


And so she begged the matron kind, - 
Who her small couch bent over, 

To lay her closely by their side 
Beneath the green turf cover. 


Yet once more on her pillow spread 
The slender store of treasures, 

That in her health, when school was done, 
Had been her playmate pleasures. 


Book,—basket,—doll,—the few bright things 
That cheered her brief existence,— 

She fain would give her brothers twain, 
And sister at a distance: 


With gentle care she parcelled out 
These last bequests of kindness,— 

Mid feeble strength, and failing breath, 
And death's increasing blindness : 


So then, in coffined crib she slept, 
A meek and broken blossom,— 
White lily-buds in her thin hands,— 
White rosebuds on her bosom. 


Let none contemn the simple faith 
That in her grave she beareth,— 

The passport of a God of Love, 
Who for the loving careth : 


The signet of His kingdom's peace 
Unto the lowly given,— 

The promise, that the pure in heart 
Shall see His face in heaven. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
ELDORADO. 


No. IV. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


Water Raveicn was born in the year 1552, in Devonshire, 
England, and received a good education, completed by a residence 
of two years at the University of Oxford. At the age of seven- 
teen he joined a volunteer corps of English to serve in France in 
aid of the Protestant cause. Afterwards he served five years in 
the Netherlands. In 1576 he accompanied his half-brother, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, on an expedition to colonize some part of North 


America, which expedition was unsuccessful. We next find him 


commanding a company of the royal troops in Ireland, during the 
rebellion raised by the Earlof Desmond. In consequence of some 
serious differences which arose between him and his superior officer, 
he found it necessary to repair to court to justify himself. It was 
at this time an incident occurred which recommended him to the 
queen’s notice, and was the foundation of his fortunes. Raleigh 


stood in the crowd one dav where the queen passed on foot, and 
when she came to a spot of muddy ground, and hesitated for a 


moment where to step, he sprang forward, and throwing from his 
shoulders his handsome cloak (“his clothes being then,” says a 
quaint old writer, “‘a considerable part of his estate ”’), he spread 
it over the mud, so that the queen passed over dry shod, doubtless 
giving an approving look to the handsome and quick-witted young 
officer. There is another story which is not less probable, because 
it is not less in character with both the parties. Finding some 
hopes of the queen’s favor glancing on him, he wrote on a window 
where it was likely to meet her eye : 

“Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall.” 
And her majesty espying it, wrote underneath : 

“If thy heart fail thee, wherefore climb at all.” 

His progress in the queen’s favor was enhanced by his demeanor 
when the matter in dispute between him and his superior officer 
was brought before the privy council, and each party was called 
upon to plead his own cause. “What advantage he had in the 
case in controversy,” says a contemporary writer, ““I know not, 
but he had much the better im the manner of telling his tale.” 
The resul: was that he became a man of “no slight mark ”—“ he 
had gotten the queen’s ear im a trice ”’—“ she took him for a kind 
of oracle ””—and “ loved to hear his reasons to her demands ”—or 
in more modern phrase, “ his replies to her questions.” 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth has been called the heroic age of 
England. And, let us remember, the England of that day is ours, 
as much as theirs, who still bear the name of Englishmen. The 
men whose gallant deeds we now record, wcre our ancestors, and 
their glory is our inberitance. 

The Reformation in religion had awakened all the energies of 
the human mind. Jt had roused against England formidable ene- 
mics, among which Spain was the most powerful and the most 
intensely hostile. She fitted out the famous Armada to invade 


England, and England on her part sent various expeditions to 
annoy the Spaniards in their lately acquiréd possessions in South 
America. These expeditions were generally got up by private 
adventurers, the queen and her great nobles often taking a share 
in them. When there was nominal peace with Spain, such enter- 
prises were professedly for discovery and colonization, though the 
adventurers could not always keep their hands off a rich prize of 
Spanish property that fell in their way; but for the last fifteen 
years of Elizabeth’s reign there was open war between the two 
powers ; and then these expeditions had for their first object the 
annoyance of Spain, and discovery and colonization for their 
second. 

We find Raleigh, after fortune began to smile npon him, en- 
gaged in a second expedition, with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, for dis- 
covery and colonization in America. He furnished, from his own 
means, a ship called the “ Raleigh,” on board of which he em- 
barked, but when a few days out, a contagious disease breaking 
out among the crew, he put back into port, and relinquished the 
expedition. Sir Humphrey, with the rest of the squadron, reached 
Newfoundland without accident, took possession of the island, 
and left a colony there. He then set out exploring along the 
American coast to the south, he himself doing all the work in his 
little ten-ton cutter, the service being too dangerous for the larger 
vessels to venture on. He spent the summer in this labor, till 
toward the end of August, when in a violent storm, one of the 
larger vessels, the Delight, was lost with all her crew. The 
Golden Hind and Squirrel were now left alone of the five ships. 
Their provisions were runnifg short, and the season far advanced, 
and Sir Humphrey reluctantly concluded to lay his course for 
home. He still continued in the small vessel, though vehemently 
urged by his friends to remove to the larger one. “I will not for- 
sake my little company, going homeward,” said he, “ with whom 
I have passed so many storms and perils.” On the ninth of Sep- 
tember, the weather was rough, and the cutter was w.th difficulty 
kept afloat, struggling with the violence of the waves. When tho 
vessels came within hearing distance, Sir Humphrey cried out to 
his companions in the Hind, “ Be of good courage, we are as near 
to heaven by sea as by land.” “That night, at about twelve 
o'clock,” writes the historian of the voyage, who was himself one 
of the adventurers, “the cutter being ahead of us in the Golden 
Hind, suddenly her lights were out, and the watch cried, ‘The 
general is cast away!’’ which was too truce.” So perished a 
Christian hero! It was a fine end for a mortal man. Let us not 
call it sad or tragic, but heroic and sublime. 


Raleigh, not discouraged by the ill success of this expedition, 


shortly after obtained letters patent for another enterprise of the 
same kind, on the same terms as had been granted to Sir Hum- 
phrey. Two barks were sent to explore some undiscovered part 
of America, north of Florida, and look out for a favorable situa- 
tion for the proposed colony. This expedition landed on Roanoke 
Island, near the mouth of Albemarle Sound. Having taken formal 
possession of the country for the Queen of England and her ser- 
vant, Sir Walter Raleigh, they returned, and gave so favorable an 
account of the country that her majesty allowed it to be called 
Virginia, after herself, a virgin queen. The next year, Raleigh 
sent out a second expedition, and left a colony of a hundred men, 
which was the first colony planted by Englishmen on the conti- 
nent of America. Soon after, Raleigh sent a third expedition with 
a hundred and fifty colonists ; but having now expended £40,000 


upon these attempts, and being unable to persist further, or weary 


of waiting so long for profitable returns, he assigned over his pa- 
tent to a company of merchants and withdrew from further prose- 
cution of the enterprise. 

The years which followed were the busiest of Raleigh’s adven- 
turous life. He bore a distinguished part in the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada; and, in the triumphant procession to return 


thanks at St. Paul’s for that great deliverance, he was conspicu- 


ous as commander of the queen’s guard. He was a member of 
Parliament, yet engaged personally in two naval expeditions 
against the Spaniards, from which he reaped honor but no profit, 
and was at the height of favor with the queen. But during his 
absence at sea, the queen discovered that an intrigue existed be- 
tween Raleigh and one of the maids of honor, which was an 
offence particularly displeasing to Elizabeth, who loved to fancy 
that all her handsome young courtiers were too much attached to 


herself to be capable of loving any other object. Raleigh on his 
return was committed a prisoner to the Tower, and on being re- 
leased, after a short confinement, retired to his estate in Dorset- 
shire. It was during this retirement that he formed his scheme for 
the discovery and conquest of Eldorado. It had long been a sub- 
ject of meditation to Raleigh, who declares in the dedication of 
his History of Guiana, published after his return, that “many 
years since he had knowledge by relation of that mighty, rich and 
beautiful empire of Guiana, and of that great and golden city 
which the Spaniards call Eldorado, and the naturals Manoa.” 
“It is not possible,” says one of the historians of these events, 
“that Raleigh could have believed the existence of such a king- 
dom. Credulity was not the vice of his nature, but having formed 
the project of colonizing Guiana, he employed these fables as baits 
for vulgar cupidity.” Other writers judge him more favorably. 
It is probably true that he believed in the existence of such a 
country as Eldorado, but we can hardly suppose that he put faith 
in all the marvellous details which accompanied the main fact in 
popular narration. 

A peaceful conscience, honest thoughts, virtuous actions, and 
an indifference for casual events, are blessings without end or 
measure. This consummated state of felicity is only a submis- 
sion to the dictate of right nature. The foundation of it is wis- 


dom and virtue ; the know of what we ought to do, and the 


—- 
(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


OCTOBER FIRST. 

1710.—New England fleet captured Annapolis Royal. 

1777.—Col. Clark organized expedition against French posts 
in Ohio. 

1807.—First steamboat passed from New York to Albany. 

1833.—Deposits removed from U. 8. Bank. 

1839.—Boston and Worcester railroad opened. 

1847.—Steam factory at Portland unroofed by a tornado. 


OCTOBER SECOND. 

300 B. C.—Aristotle, philosophical writer, died. 

1711.—Great fire in Boston. 

1746.—Gen. Peter Muhlenburg born—he died Oct. 2, 1807. 

1779.—Major Andre executed as a spy. 

1782.—Gen. Charles Lee died at Philadelphia, aged 51. 

1813.—Battle of the Thames—Tecumseh killed. 

1842.—Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing died, aged 62. 

OCTOBER THIRD. 

1535.—French under Jacques Cartier visit Montreal. 

1782.—Commodore Lewis Warrington born at Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

1795.—Austrians and Sardinians defeated at Borghetto by the 
French. 


1799.—Gen. Harrison elected delegate to Congress from N. W. 
Territory. 

1851.—Heavy gale at Prince Edward’s Island, damaging fishing 
fleet. 

OCTOBER FOURTH. 

1777.—Revolutionary battle of Germantown. 

1812.—British repulsed at Ogdensburg, by Gen. Brown. 

1812.—Battle between the Russians and retreating French, at 
Golowino. 

1839.—Destructive fires at Philadelphia and at Aiken, 8S. C. 

1844.—Terrific gales at Key West and Havana. 

1845.—Griffin, near Quebec, devastated by fire. 

OCTOBER FIFTH. 

1690.—New England fleet repulsed at Quebec, 

1780.—H. Laurens, Continental Minister to Holland, imprison- 
ed at London. 

1786.—Great freshet at Baltimore, destroying much property. 

1795.—Gen. Bonaparte “conquered quiet” in Paris with his 
artillery. 

1842.—New York Croton Water Board organized. 

1851.—Kossuth arrived at Gibraltar in the “ Mississippi.” 


OCTOBER SIXTH. 

1743.—N. Pike, an eminent arithmetician, born at Somers- 
worth, N. H. 

1773.—Louis Philippe of Orleans born. 

1798.—Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., born. 

1779.—British transport, with 214 Hessians, taken by Capt. 
Taylor. 

1781.—Adj’t Gen. Scammel died of a wound received at York- 
town, 


OCTOBER SEVENTH. 
1682.—Wm. Penn landed at Newcastle from the ‘‘ Welcome.” 
1774.—First Provincial Congress met at Salem, Mass. 
1775.—Bristol, R. I., blockaded by the British fleet. 
1780.—Battle of King’s Mountain, which crushed -“ loyalism ” 
in the colonies. 


1849.—Edgar A, Poo, brilliant and erratic poet, died at Balti. 
ein disunion meeting at Natchez, Miss. 


A MORAL LESSON FOR CROAKERS. 


An eccentric lawyer, named Burgess, many years ago lived in 
a New England village, and became quite famous for his “skepti- 
cal opinions.” Attending a town meeting, after its adjournment 
he lingered among the groups of substantial farmer-deacons who, 
composed it, and listened to the prevailing conversation. ‘The 
bad weather, the fly, the rot, the drought and the wet were duly 
discussed, when some one turned to Burgess, and asked, “ How 
comes on your garden?” “TI never plant anything,” replied 
Burgess, with a solemn face: “I am afraid even to put a potato 
into the ground.” “It’s no wonder,” groaned one of the most 
eminently pious persons present, “it’s no wonder, for a man who 
disbelieves in revealed religion could not expect to have his labors 
blessed.” “Tam not afraid of failing in a reward for my work,” 


replied Burgess, “but I am afraid that agricultural labor would 
make me profane. If I planted a single potato, what would be 
the result? Why I should get up in the morning, look about, 
and 1—‘ It’s going to rain, and it will ruin my potato ;’ then. 
I should, in dry weather, say, ‘The drought will kill my potato ;’ 
then I should unhappy because the ‘rot’ might destroy my 
potato; in fact, gentlemen,” concluded Burgess, in a solemn 
manner, “I should be afraid to do anything that would induce 
me constantly to distrust Providence.” The reproof was eo 


felt by many present ; and for months afterward, the farmers, wit 


a fear of Burgess before their eyes, talked of the blessings rather 
than the evils attending their daily labors.—Boston Journal. 


Batpyness.—The prevalent tendency to baldness has caused - 
much discussion. The London Quarterly Review attributes it to 
the common silk hat, which is impervious to the air and thus keeps 
the head at a high temperature. In support of this theory, it is 
mentioned that soldiers in helmeted regiments are more often 
bald than the rest of the army, for the reason that their helmets 
are more impermeable to the air than the hats of other soldiers, 
the principle being the same as in the ease of the silk hat, of. 
heating the head. ; 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

They are raising excellent tobacco in Minnesota, and the valley 
of the Connecticut. —— The editor of the Belfast (Me.) Journal, 
a democratic paper, takes the defeat of his party quite coolly. He 
desires some one of his readers to loan him a copy of “ Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest.” He wants to read some good book in which there 
is no allusion to politics. —— Gen. Cass is the richest man in 
Michigan. He is worth $4,000,000.——— Samuel Church, Chief 
Justice of Connecticut, died at Newtown, lately, in the 70th year 
of his age. Judge Church, during his long life, had filled many 
offices within the gift of his native State, and was highly esteemed 
by all who knew him. —— Willard, the manager of the Howard 
Atheneum, Boston, is said to have retired with the comfortable 
sum of $44,000, the profits for two years. Some men have 
nothing but a front; just like houses which, for want of a good 
foundation, have not been finished. After the first salutation, the 
conversation is at an end; for the pool of words is soon drained, 
when the understanding is shallow. Coasting vessels arriving 
at New York, if boarded by the revenue cutter and found without 
a manifest, are fined $20. In Louisville, Kentucky, all the 
coffee-houses are closed on the Sabbath. The city council has 
enacted a law forbidding the sale of liquor on Sunday, which is 
strictly enforced. This is worthy of note, as showing that the 
West also is waking up to the great necessity of imposing some 
check upon the most prolific source of crime. —— Mr. Benjamin 
Cole, in Providence, had his hand blown off by the explosion of a 
powder-flask he was holding. He was smoking a pipe at the 
time. An immense amount of fraud and corruption, covered 
over by perjury, has been discovered in the management of the 
New York prisons. Commissioners are examining into the 
charges, and some of the officers examined have been arrested for 
perjury in giving their testimony. —— A reproof has more effect 
when it comes by a side-wind, than if it were levelled directly at 
the person. It is said that Miss Lucy Stone is, in accordance 
with the acknowledged rights of woman, about to take to herself 
a husband. The beloved one whom she has selected for her part- 
ner in future life, is a wealthy gentleman of Cincinnati. John 
Black, for many years a member of the United States Senate from 
Mississippi, and late of Louisiana, died in Winchester, Virginia, 
on the 29th of August. A little girl in Dayton, Ohio, fell 
fifty-four feet down into a well into six feet of water. Her mother 
heard her cries, and pulled her out by the bucket-string, the child 
holding on by her hands. In an hour afterwards she was as lively 
as a cricket. Weak men are generally most loquacious, think- 
ing to make up in number of words that which is wanting in 


weight. Silver, copper, lead and plaster of Paris have been 


found in abundance in Western Virginia and East Tennessee 
during recent railroad excavations. As yet, however, more money 
has been made in selling the mineral lands than in working 
them. The iron pavement is very much liked in New York. 
It is decidedly superior to the Russ. Why don’t we have it here ? 
Some of our streets are wretchedly paved. —— While three boys 
were playing in a yawl boat, at Detroit, lately, a sturgeon about 
six feet in length, leaped out of his element, and fell floundering 
into the boat, and the boys killed him. He weighed over one 
hundred pounds. A too great credulity is great simplicity ; 
and to believe nothing, because our narrow capacities cannot com- 
prehend it, is a great stupidity. The young State of Wiscon- 
sin is represented to be in a highly prosperous condition. With 
the liberal aid of Congress, the school fund is estimated at five 


millions of dollars, and the revenue from it alone, this year, is 


$150,000. The State debt is limited by the constitution to one 
hundred thousand dollars. Two Germans were instantly killed 
in Newark, New Jersey, lately, by the foul air of a well which 
they were attempting to clean. Grabe, right hand man of the 
king of Prussia’s company, first foot guards, died at Potsdam, in 
August. He was the tallest soldier in Earope—seven feet one 


inch. —— The Glen Haven water cure establishment, at the head 
of Skeneateles Lake, was destroyed by fire lately. 


THE BLUE RIDGE TUNNEL. 

A Virginian paper states that this famous enterprise is being 
pushed as fast as possible. Laborers are employed day and night 
upon the work, and the present average progress is about fifty- 
three feet per month. The whole length of the tunnel will be four 


thousand two hundred and forty-eight feet, of which one thousand 
five hundred and ninety-eight remain still to be bored. One great 
difficulty experienced by the workmen has been caused by the col- 
lection of large quantities of water about the scene of operations. 
This is now removed by the aid of horse power and a syphon two 
thousand feet long, the longest in the world, which discharges sev- 
enty gallons per minute. Pure air is supplied by means of blow- 
ing machines, which force in the external air through iron pipes. 
The total cost of expelling the water and of ventilation is two 
hundred and thirty dollars a week. It is thought that the entire 
cost of the tunnel, when finished, which will probably be in the 
summer of 1857, will amount to $350,000. 


PoruLaTion OF Porttayp.—A census of the city of Port- 
land, Maine, has just been taken, which shows a population of 
*25,418 persons, being an increase of 4599 over the census of 1850, 
which gave a total of 20,819. The number of school children be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen is 5696. During the last four 
years, the annual mortality has been as follows: in 1851, 418 ; 
1852, 384; 1853, 428; 1854, 556. 


Staves Massacuvserts.—According to the census taken 


by order of government, in the last month of 1754 (a hundred 


years ago), the number of slaves in Massachusetts was then about 
2590, of which 1270 were in Boston. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Francis Demming, of South Wilmington, has an apple tree, 
set out last spring, which has produced one crop this season, and 
is now in blossom for another. 

A superb bust of the late Jonas Chickering has just been com- 
pleted by Thomas Ball and placed in his saloon. This perform- 
ance gives Mr. Ball rank with the best sculptors of his age, being 
alike perfect in resemblance and finish of execution. He purposes 
an immediate visit to Europe for several years. 

The intelligence respecting the corn crop grows daily more en- 
couraging. There is but little room to doubt, that while the crop 
is not so abundant as usual, it is still sufficiently so to meet all the 
demands for cc ption th likely to arise. There is also 
a large amount of old corn o' . 

The usual charge for seeing the natural bridge in Virginia has 
been hitherto fifty cents. The proprietor says: “ Presuming that 
this regulation has been in existence sufficiently long to have be- 
come generally known, I have determined to raise the price of ad- 
mittance to one dollar.” Good reasoning that. 

A monument is shortly to be erected in Portsmouth, N. H., to 
the memory of Levi Woodbury. The shaft, twenty-three feet,in 
height, rests on a base whereon is a medallion in marble, present- 
ing a bust of Judge Woodbury of the size of life. It is to be 
placed in his family enclosure in the Auburn Street Cemetery. 

The Massachusetts Arms Company, at Chicopee Falls, are now 
constructing for the British government a complete set of machin- 
ery for doing gun-work. The machines are modelled from those 
at the arsenal in Springfield, which every one who has visited 
there has seen to their astonishment and admiration. They per- 
form the work in the most efficient and perfect manner. 

In the Strafford county, N. H., Common Pleas Court, Stephen 
Leighton has recovered a verdict for $469 29 against Dr. Benton 
W. Sargent, for malpractice in setting the defendant’s broken 
ankle. These are the ugliest cases brought into the courts—a 
great deal worse for the doctors than thousands of other cases 
where the patients do not “recover” at all. 


The New York Journal of Commerce is showing the vast ad- 
van American commerce is destined to derive from intercourse 
with the Japanese. Exports from that country at present consist 
of copper, camphor, lacquered ware and papier mache work, china, 
silk stuffs, rice, saki, soy ; and they import sugar, elephants’ tusks, 
tin, lead, iron, cloths, chintzes, clocks, watches, spectacles, and 
looking-glasses. 

It is stated that coal has declined twenty-five cents per ton at 
Philadelphia, and that it is accumulating on the wharves of that 
city. The dealers who have not laid in their full stocks at the 
highest rates, and when freights were high, can afford to make 
a corresponding reduction in their retail prices, and those who are 
not so lucky will have occasion to speculate on the mutability of 
trade. 

A fire broke out two or three days ago in the mansion of J. Van 
Rensselaer, Esq., of Saratoga Springs, which originated in a heap 
of rags, saturated with linseed oil, spirits of turpentine, and col- 
oring matter used in staining window sashes. The fire was ex- 


tinguished without mach damage. Mr. Van Rensselaer prepared 
some rags saturated with a like mixture, and putting them safely 
away, in a few hours they broke into a flame! 


Foreign Items. 


The famous Hahnemann Hospital, in Hamburg, has ceased to 
exist, and the furniture and effects have been sold at auction. 

The steamship Cleopatra, arrived at Quebec from Liverpool, re- 

rts passing a great many icebergs on entering the Straits of 

elie Isle, and a great many in the Straits. 

Two steamers of two thousand tons each are actually on the 
stocks at Nantes, to be fitted with chloroform engines, and to ply 
between Havre and New York. 

Chevalier Bonelli, of Turin, has an invention for the application 
of electricity to weaving. It has been pronounced entirely suc- 


cessful, as well in London and Paris as at Turin. = * 
The average wages of agricultural laborers in England last 


year was forty cents aday. The wages of journeymen carpenters 
now, in Waterford, Ireland, are 83 cents a day. 

The London Times, speaking of a recent military trial in that 
city, says: “‘ An English barrack seems to be a something between 
a brothel and a cockpit, as cockpits were a half century ago.”’ 


The amount of wealth at Sebastopol is computed to be twenty 
million pounds, The fortifications have cost not less than seven 
million pounds, and the military and naval stores are of prodigious 
value. 

London, in common with the rest of the world, has been visited 
this year by cholera, and for some weeks there has been a fright- 
ful increase of the scourge. The last report shows a falling off 
in the ratio of increase. 

The Mannich exhibition has been opened with the ceremonial by 
the king of Bavaria. The number of exhibitors amount to 6588, 
of which 2331 are Bavarians, 1477 Austrians, and 767 Prussians ; 
Wartemburg gives 443, and Saxony 446. 

Among the curiosities to be transmitted from India to the Great 
Exhibition in Paris, next bp is a carpet of ivory. It is twenty 
feet long by six broad, and made of long strips of ivory, plaited 
like matting. The price fixed upon it is about $1450. 

A letter from Rome, in the Messagere di Modena, states that 
at the present moment there are seven cardinals’ hats at the dis- 
eg of the pope, and that an eighth is likely to be soon vacans 

the death, which is daily expected, of the archbishop of Braza 
(Portugal), cardinal of Fi 


The new stamp act } veers by the English government goes in- 
to effect on and after October 10th. This act is nothing more nor 
less than a tax on bills of exchange drawn out of the United 
Kingdom and payable therein ; it is one of the new modes of rais- 
ing funds for the war. 


The American hotel in Paris is now in course of construe- 
tion, at a cost of twelve millions of franes; its location 
is nearly opposite the Palais Royal, and facing the new Louvre, 
and with its thonsand rooms, and every advantage of modern el- 
egance and improvement, it will offer for the first time upon the 
continent all the luxuries and comforts of American hoteldom. 


English exeursionists. 


Sands of Gold. 


«+++ In table talk, I prefer the pleasant and witty before the 
learned and grave.— Montaigne. 

«++. There is a kind of magic in truth which forcibly carries 
the mind along with it. Men readily embrace the dictate of sin- 
cere reason.— Turkish Spy. 

«++. The spleen does sometimes great service to company ; it 
makes ill nature pass for ill health, dulness for gravity, and igno- 
rance for reservedness.— Collier. 

---. The greatest ornament of an illustrious life is modesty 
and humility, which go a great way in the character even of the 
most exalted princes.— Napoleon. 

.++. I find it a very hard thing to undergo misfortunes ; but to 
be content with a competent measure of fortune, and to avoid 
greatness, I think a very easy matter.— Montaigne. 

... Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do as we pretend and 
fess, to perform and make good what we promise, and really to 
what we would seem and appear to be.— J'llotson. 

.... Among all the other virtues, humility, the lowest, is pre- 
eminent. It is the safest, because it is always at anchor ; and that. 
man may be truly said to live the most content in his calling, that 
strives to live within the compass of it—Richter. 

..+. The reason of things lies in a narrow compass if the mind 
could at any time be so happy as to light upon it. Most of the 
writings and discourses in the world are but illustration and rhe- 
toric, which signify nothing to a mind in pursuit of the philosophi- 
eal truth of things.—Dr. South. 


Joker's PHudget. 


The movement that was “on foot” has taken a carriage. 

If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient a right to growl ? 

The young man who stood on his own merits became very much 
fatigued with the performance. 

In Australia it costs half a dollar to look at a beefsteak. To 
indulge, you must draw a V, and be served lightly at that. 

Some malicious persons assert that the letters M. D., which are 
placed after physicians’ names, means “‘ Money Down.” 

An Irish editor, in speaking of the miseries of Ireland, says :-— 
“Her cup of misery has been for ages overflowing, and 1s not yet 


full!” 


Mrs. Hollyhock thinks it very strange that quicksilver, in a 
small glass tube, should produce such warm weather by simply 
rising in it. 

The papers have discovered some grass from the “ path of recti- 
tude.” We fear that path must be sadly overgrown with grass, 
it is so little travelled now-a-days. 

Mrs. Partington advises all young people afflicted with prepara- 
tion of the heart, to apply the cataract of mustard to draw off the 
information; and she says she has never known a failure where 
this device is followed. 


If you carve a goose, and it should be tough, and slip off the 
dish through your awkwardness and fall into a lady’s lap, it’s 
reckoned polite to make a bow and say, “ Please, ma’am, may I 
trouble you for that goose again ?” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Picroarat. elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 415 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 


For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose an‘ poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the dar, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No alvertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are requiarly engaged. and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGLINAL PAPBB, 
the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper im 
the Union, with the exception of Gizasoy's Pictomtas. 
The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and besatiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


One copy of Tas or ove and one copy of Guzason’s Prctorian, 
when taken together by one persou, $4 00 per annum. 


(O* No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


Me The Fuse can be obtained at amy of the newspaper depats in the United 
Sates, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 


Published every Sarcapar, by 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

S$. FRENCTI, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOK, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 

. WOODWARD. corner of 4th and Chesnut 8 Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New —— ™ 
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The event which had excited the most interest lately, has been F. GLEASON. 
the grand military display at Boulogne. The camp is now com- Tazwowr 
pletely onganized, and consists of 160,600 men of all arms. In 
Tiniinmenineattitinpliplaiiiamiae ti. military parlance it is called the army of the north. It will re- 
main in camp until the spring, and then be drafted into active ser- 
Pe | vice, as it may be required, to be opposed to the enemy. Louis 
| ic peron commands the manavres. Besides the great 
dignitaries of various countries present, there were many thousands 
of native visitors from Paris and elsewhere, and no less than 15,000 
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THE PLAYMATE’S GRAVE. 

In the touching little picture at the head 
of this , there is much to awaken 
thoughtful fecling. Who that has ever lost 
one of the beloved household flock, does 
not often visit its grave with a sad and ten- 
der interest! At the quiet close of the Sab- 
bath, perhaps, when nature seems hushed 
into repose, and just at the dawn of even- 
ing, when the moon’s mild rays shed down 
a softened radiance over the scene, how 
soothing to the heart of the bereaved is 
a visit to the spot where lies in the embrace 
of dear household treas- 
ures ¢ sight of the grave may 
start anew the heart’s deep tide Game 
still do the feet of the living often retrace 
the path to the consecrated spot, and affec- 
tion loves to linger where lie all that once 
enkindled joy and gladness in the parental 
heart. And how often does the visitor, 

rhaps a mother, bear away, with a Bub- 

ued and chastened feeling, a better, calmer, 

more enduring spirit, for the duties of life 
that demand an active labor from the hands, 
and gather strength anew, as she thinks that 
the departed object of her affection is “not 
lost, but gone before.” In the picture be- 
fore us, how striking is the air of mute at- 
tention in the little one’s face as she notes 
the letters, pointed out, one by one, of the 
name of its former cheris playmate ! 
Who can tell what thoughts come gushing 
up even to the mind of such a little one, . 
and what emotions are mingled with its 
sadness? or what feelings are associated 
with the flowers gathered near the grave of 
its little playfellow! The picture will pre- 
sent many suggestions to mind, and be 
its own best interpreter. 


THE ELEPHANT PLOUGH. 


The peculiar and heavy character of the 
tillage required for the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane in India, renders it necessary to 
employ implements of great strength and 
peculiar construction, to cut and ridge the 
trenches, which are five feet apart, and deep 
in proportion. The plough used for this 
eng a representation of which is given 

low, is of somewhat peculiar construction, 
and is the invention of Messrs. Ransomes 
and May, of Ipswich, in England. It is 
made entirely of wrought iron and steel, 
having a mould-board on either side ; and, from the vast quantity 
of earth it has to dislodge in its progress, requiring t mechan- 
ical power to draw it, it has been specially adapted for elephant 
labor. It will be perceived that the collar prevents the driver sit- 
ting upon the neck. Several of these ploughs have been already 
introduced into India, and report specks highly of their effective 
operation. To the eye of a Yankee farmer the whole thing must 
form quite a contrast to his own slighter fabric. 


THE PLAYMATES GRAVE. 


THE PIKES OF SCANDINAVIA. 
An English author, who has lately published a work entitled, 
“ Scandinavian Adventures,” tells some marvellous tales about 
the fish and fisheries of Norway aud Sweden. Speaking of the 
Norway pikes, which in the numerous rivers and lakes of that 


country sometimes attain an enormous size, he relates that birds | 


of prey frequently fall a sacrifice to their rashness in striking their 
talons into the backs of these “ fresh water sharks,” while basking 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


near the surface. On one occasion, @ cer- © 


tain M. Eckstorn found the skeleton of an 
ospre ed firmly on the back of a pike, 
the fish having drawn the fowl under water 
and drowned it. Poor fellow! as a punish- 
ment for, the homicide, he was haunted 
throughout the remainder of his life by the 
ostly presence of his unfortunate victim. 
t another time the Rev. Mr. Moller or 
tured a moderately large pike with the sk 
eton of a hawk attached to it. In a large 
lake in Wermeland, a ghastly skeleton had 
often been seen to glide rapidly over the 
surface of the water, and finally disappear 
in its glassy depths. One day as a party of 
ntlemen were fishing on the lake, the 
tman suddenly turned the head of his 
punt around, and began to pull for the shore, 
exclaiming, “The water sprite is there 
again |” pointed with his finger, and 
every one on board distinctly saw something 
like the horns of a reindeer progressing 
along the surface. With much difficulty the 
man was induced to row towards the object 
of his terror, and one of the party fired his 
rifle with deadly effect. On taking posses- 
sion of the prize, it was found to be an 
enormous pike, with the skeleton of an eagle 


firmly fixed upon his back. Mr. Lloyd, 
the author of work, leaves ed 
the most wonderful of all pikes. The North 


British Review states » according to 
Conrad Gesner, there was captared in Sua- 
bia, in’ the 1497, a pike, to whom all 
others of his species were as — ~~ 
compared with Brobdignanians. was 
nineteen feet long and weighed three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. A brass ring was at- 
tached to the animal, upon which was en- 
graved in Greek the following sentence : “I 
am the fish which was first of all put into 
this lake by the hands of the Governor of 
the Universe, Frederick the Second, the 5th 
of October, 1230.” According to this in- 
scription, the veteran was two hundred and 
sixty-seven years of age. Unfortunately 
for its credit, the story goes that the ring 
was placed round the neck of the imperi 
fish. Certainly, if the neck of the pike had 
been encircled by a ring in the days of his 
eye nearly three hundred before, 

would, as he grew up into robust pike- 
hood, either have burst the ignoble bond or 
have perished miserably by strangling. The 
skeleton of the animal in more modern times, been mention- 
ed as identical with that preserved in the cathedral at Man- 
heim. M. Valenciennes recently made some inquiries regarding 
the latter, and was informed by one of the most celebrated of 
German anatomists, to whom he applied, that it had far too many 
joints on the back for a single fish, and that beyond doubt it had 
been made up of the skeletons of at least two.—Now York Journal 
of Commerce. 


THE ELEPHANT PLOUGH, USED ON A SUGAR PLANTATION IN INDIA. 
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